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Like Loma’s Light. 


How oft at twilight have I seen 
The clouds o’er Loma’s heights arise, 
Till clouds and hills have mingled been, 
And hid from view the sunset skies; 
But on the summit’s crest, afar, _ 
There, steady, burned a beacon-light 
That, through the gloom, shone as a star 
Bright gleamed—on Loma’s loftiest height. 


For Loma is a headland bold, _ 
That stretches far and ocean-wise, 
And stands between the sheltered hold 
And th’ troubled waves where the storm- 
clouds rise; 
And th’ ships that come, and th’ ships that go, 
In safety not an hour would be, 
Did not the mariner well know 
That light that shines out o’er the sea. 


How oft my soul the clouds descries 

O’er Calvary’s headland, rising high ! 
But lo!a flame that never dies 

E’er makes the Cross seem very nigh; 
Its glow I feel, its gleam I know, 

How dark so e’er, and dense the gloom; 
As on my pilgrimage I go, 

It brightly shines where’er I roam. 


O wondrous Light on Calvary’s heights ! 
Light of the Cross, e’er given for me! 

A “search-light” sent—which ne’er affrights— 
Far out upon life’s troubled sea; _ 

And plain it marks the path for me, 
And every danger well makes known— 

Till I heaven’s battlements shall see, 
And th’ light of God’s eternal throne. 


ALBERT MATSON. 
SAN DIEGO, Oct. 30, 1892. 


NOMINATE OR ELECT ? 


BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 


These two words, as used in regard 
to representation of the churches in 
our great benevolent organizations, 
mean more than a mere choice of 
terms. They stand for distinct and 
opposite methods. Either method— 
as the /ndependent has clearly shown 
—will secure the end aimed at by 
the advocates of representation. “The 
plan by nomination secures every- 
thing desired by the dozens of State 
bodies that have asked representa- 
tion.” But this plan and that of 
election outright of members of the 
Board by other Congregational bod- 
ies rest upon two entirely different 
principles. 

Nomination rests upon the Congre- 
gational principle of autonomy; elec- 
tion rests upon the principle of eccle- 
siastical control, of jurisdiction of one 
religious body over another, excluding 
autonomy, and this is un-Congrega- 
tional. More than this, it is anti- 
Congregational. As has been said 
incorrectly of voluntary societies, it 
“surrenders the sole principle that 
makes us Congregationalists.” Evy- 
erybody certainly must see this who 
has not fallen into the confusion of 
thought which makes the ancient and 
“independence of our 
churches” one and the same, with 
their proposed assumption of “eccle- 
siastical control” over other organiza- 
tions. And these other organiza- 
tions, be it borne in mind, are in law, 
in origin, in history, and in principle, 
autonomous, as Congregationalists 
understand autonomy, just as church- 
es are. 

Nomination respects the rights of 
the voluntary societies; election falls 
in with the claim that they have no 
right of self-government, only that 
of ‘being governed by other bodies 
than themselves. Nomination is in 
harmony both with fellowship be- 
tween the churches and the societies, 
and with the inalienable integrity 
and self-control of each—in harmony, 
therefore, with both of the essential 
principles of Congregationalism. 

Election, by overriding the second 
of these principles, independence in 
its own affairs, changes the first prin- 


ciple—fellowship—into the very dif-. 


ferent one of subjection, subj ugation of 
each general benevolent society to 
the jurisdiction of other bodies. In- 
dependence may not imply fellow- 
ship; it is, in itself, consistent with 
disconnection and alienation. But 
fellowship, in our household of faith, 
implies independence. This can only 
be excluded by forbidding our for- 
eign and home mission bodies to 
speak of “fellowship” between them 
and the churches. Incorporation, or- 
ganic identity—on the plan proposed 
at the late National Council—ghould 
be the word. Half our Congrega- 
tional ideas should be thrown away. 
Election of members of anything is 
of the same rank with legislation as 
a use of power. When the people 
elect a legislature, this is the demo- 
-eratic-republican way of making their 
own laws. Our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are our “ ministers, attend- 
ing continually upon this very thing.” 
The election of United States Senators 
is a less popular way of shaping, by 
a second remove, our national legis- 
lation. So election and legislation 
go together, and run into each other, 
as when a State General Assembly 
creates by statute a new State officer, 
and, at the same time, gives itself the 
power to elect the man. Parallel to 


this would have been the creation of 
_ our mission and other societies. by the 
churches (or State Associations) with 


the power reserved to create all their 
membership by election. This would 
have been both original jurisdiction 
and reserved. But nothing of this 
sort ever took place. And go election 
by churches or associations is out of 
place, while nomination by these rec- 
ognizes and respects the facts, and 
claims no jurisdiction or legislative 
power. Our National Council is ex- 
pressly forbidden, and forever, to ex- 
ercise these over any other body in 
the world, by its constitution; so are 
churches and associations of churches 
by well-understood Congregational 
principles. 

One of the fallacies current on this 
subject lurks in the proposition, “The 
men who control the work of the 
churches should be elected by the 
churches.” This makes no distinc- 
tion between what is immediately 
and properly the work “of the 
churches,’ and what is only, or re- 
motely, or representatively so, or even 
in a mere putative sense—what is 
done by any number of persons (say 
& minority) in the churches being 
taken as the immediate act of the 
churches themselves. As long as fif- 
teen hundred out of our five thousand 
churches do no foreign mission work 
whatever, through any agency what- 
ever, ecclesiastical or voluntary, it is 
stretching severely the meaning of 
words to say that the American 
Board’s work has ever been “the work 
of the churches” that lift not a finger 
for it. The fallacious proposition 
really has no meaning, save in respect 
to the other thirty-five hundred con- 
tributing churches. And these have 
in no such sense created our foreign 
missions as to give them the right of 
jurisdiction, legislation, election, im- 
mediate ecclesiastical control. We 
may, nevertheless, wish they had, or 
wish that their fellowship with the 
voluntary society which has created 
and fostered these missions—as the 
writer has always wished, of all our 
creat soeieties—might be still further 
exercised in Congregational fashion 
by nomination of their constituent 
and active members. 


THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC. 


DR. E. P. THWING. 


Here we are at the gates of para- 
dise—the “Paradise of the Pacific’ — 
but they are closed to us. They are 
closed to the world. We can look 
upon the Queen’s palace, Parliament 
building and churches, can see the 
people on the shore; but we are 
guarded, and forced to fly a yellow 
flag. Tiis is a lying label; for we 
are not infected, and we came from a 
non-infected port. A copy of the 
quarantine regulations adopted by 
the Board of Health September 
30th, in obedience to legislative en- 
actment approved by the Queen Sep- 
tember 27th, is an amusing evidence 
of the fright under which these iso- 
lated islanders are laboring: “No 
vessel from a foreign country allowed 
to enter any port except Honolulu,” 
and none into that port until “ten 
full days from the date of leaving 
hret,’ no contagious disease being 
otpn aboard. No matter if a steamer 
is clean, the port physician is not al- 
lowed to board her, but “he shali, by 
means of a pole, get the bill of health 
from the vessel, disinfect it with a 
1 in 500 solution of corrosive sublim- 
ate in alcohol, read it, and return it 
to the master.” Imprisonment for 
two years and a fine of ten thousand 
dollars may be affixed to any offender 
of these provisions. 

If this royal city had a cable to 
America, its ignorance of the outside 
world would not be so profound; but 
the news of ten days ago alarmed 
them, and our assurance to-day that 
America was not ravaged by the chol- 
era, goes for nothing with the high 
and mighty Board of Health. One 
of the ship’s officers tells me that the 
ill-feeling here toward the McKinley 
bill is one factor in this stringent 
movement. 

The removal of the bar now allows 
the largest steamers and ironclads 
afloat to come up to the city. This 
great enterprise has been accomplish- 
ed after years of effort, and now at 
low water there is a channel 30 feet 
deep, 200 feet broad. Boatmen have 
charged a dollar for each passenger 
brought up to the jetty from the 
outer roadstead, two miles or more, 
where we now are anchored. We 
can see the new palace, which cost 
$350,000, and a new church adjoin- 
ing, which, when completed, costs 
$150,000. 

Mr. F. W. Damon and wife of the 
Chinese mission in this city have sent 
a letter of regret to us, who, after 
thousands of miles journeying, are 
now shut out from their hospitalities 
and fellowship. They accompany it 
with three bushels of fruit—water- 
melons, muskmelons, pineapples, 


breadfruit, bananas, oranges and 


limes. Invitations have come to me 
from Dr. Hyde, formerly of Haver- 
hill, Mass., and Rev. T. L. Gulick, of 
Paia, Maui, whom I visited in 1882 
when he was at work in Saragossa, 
Spain. It is also a sorrow to be un- 
able to see Oahu College, now under 
the guidance of President F. A. Hos- 
mer, with fifteen others in the faculty. 

Rev. S. E. Bishop edits the Friend, 
the oldest paper in the Pacific, and 
the only record of its religious prog- 
ress. This monthly is sent to foreign 
subscribers for $2 a year. A son of 
the editor, Dr. J. S. Bishop, is a sur- 
geon at Portland, Or. 

Two weeks ago Sunday Rev. James 
Bicknell preached in one of the Hono- 
lulu churches with great power and 
fervor, in opposition to the shameful 
lottery scheme which threatens to de- 
bauch this land as it has America. It 
was his last testimony. As he left 
the church door he was stricken with 
death, and sank to the ground. “It 
is all right’ were his last words. His 
lifeless remains were taken home, and 
on the 19th placed to rest in Nuuana 
Cemetery. He was born at Tahiti, 
1829, of missionary parents, sent out 
by the London Mission, and has led 
a life of abounding usefulness as 
teacher, pastor and reformer. The 
past year has seen the departure of 
several veterans. Dr. Swift's wife 
died after fifty years’ service, Mrs. 
Lyons after fifty-five years’ and Mrs. 
Armstrong in July, 1891, after more 
than fifty years. Their ages were 74, 
84 and 85. Rev. Dr. C. M. Hyde re- 
ports nine graduates in the last class 
of the Missionary Institute, five of 
whom have been ordained. Kohala 
Seminary has 56 girls, 41 supported 
by parents or friends, all doing well. 
Industrial arts, mechanical and agri- 
cultural, occupy a portion of the time 
of tle boys in Hilo school. The sem- 
inary at East Maui is crippled by the 
financial depression, and has lost 
twenty-five pupils, while Kawaiakao 
has had 142 enrolled, the largest of 
any year. There are 250 Chinese 
youth taught in the Chinese mission. 

Yoxouama, Oct. 18th.—Ten days 
sail from Honolulu brought us _ to 
Yokohama, this busy port where the 
incoming tide of travel from the 
West meets the outgoing tide from 
India, China and Japan. Among the 
notable departures this week is that 
of the venerable and beloved Dr. 
Hepburn, who, with his wife, returns 
to America. Of this good man and 
his half-century of missionary toil 
another letter will speak. 

October 4, 1892. 


HOW TO SECURE NEEDED MINISTERS. 


Do pastors of churches realize how 
much:they can do for increasing the 
greatly needed supply of candidates 
for the ministry? To stimulate and 
encourage my brethren, let me state 
that it has been my privilege to in- 
troduce probably twelve or fifteen 
young men into the sacred calling, 
and among them the late honored 
and useful Superintendent of Home 
Missions in this State, Dr. Warren. 
He was a clerk in a store when I be- 
gan my ministry in Dubuque. 

Soon after he entered upon his 
course of preparation there came a 
family there from England, the head 
of which had been a lay preacher 
(Congregational) in the old country. 
I soon opened the way for him to be- 
come a home missionary in Iowa, and 
he was afterwards ordained and be- 
came very useful. He first settled on 
a little place in the suburbs of the 
citv, where he and two sons cultivated 
a little land. 

One day the eldest of these sons 
came to my house to sell vegetables, 
and, as he left, I followed him to the 
gate, and suggested to him that he 
ought to become a preacher of the 
gospel. He started, and seemed much 
astonished at the suggestion; but it 
resulted in his studying and becom- 
ing a minister, and he has been very 
useful in both the East and the West, 
and is still laboring in Illinois. 

About the same time I made a simi- 
lar remark to his younger brother, 
and will let him tell the story. He 
says in a letter just received from 
him: “My thoughts go back to the 
spring of 1844, when, a boy just ar- 
rived from across the sea, I sat, with 
the other members of our family, for 
the first time in the little stone church 
in Dubuque, and I shall never forget 
the day; afterwards, the Sabbath 
morning, when I stood up in the new 
brick church and covenanted to be 
the Lord’s, with you as my pastor. 
You were the first minister I ever 
felt comfortable in approaching. I 
fought shy of all I had known, but 
you would get near me, and then I 
was glad you did. And the June 
morning and the melon patch in 
which I was hoeing! How I was 
startled by your inquiry, ‘William, 
don’t you think you ought to be a 


minister ? ’ 


Till then I had not even | 


thought of it; but that question 
moulded all my life, and to-day, 
forty-five years after, I gave God 
thanks, who inclined you to be so 
interested in a very bashful lad, and 
to kindle a new fire in my soul which 
has never since been quenched.” 
This last individual is now an hon- 
ored and very useful minister of our 
denomination in this State. I inter- 
ested a very benevolent gentleman in 
New England in these young men, 
and he aided them pecuniarily in 
their course of study, and they both 
graduated in the first class in Iowa 
College and at Andover Seminary. I 
have referred to these cases in the 
course of my ministry in the hope 
that it may lead other pastors to look 
for young men of promise in their 
churches, and encourage them to en- 
ter upon the noblest calling among 
men. Joun C. Horsrook. 
STOCKTON. 


HEREDITY. 


The debt we owe to the past, and 
to all the noble people of the past, is 
one we can never be too fully aware 
of. What we are to-day that is good 
and heroic, and whatever we have 
that is helpful and uplifting are, in 
large part, the heritage which those 
noble souls have bequeathed us. A 
moderate kind of hero worship is 
permissible; we shall not be excused 
if we do not henor our grand ances- 
try. 

But we are to learn something 
practical from this debt. 
the past, the future will owe us. They 
of old have shaped our circum; 


stances and moulded our characters- 
the organization of this Society, and 


we also shall strongly influence fu- 


ture days “for better, for worse.” | 


The men and women yet unborn are 
to be somewhat as we shall cause 
them to be. “None of us liveth to 


himself.” 
I saw in some Eastern dispatches 


the other day an account of the fam- | 


ily relationship and history of that 
notorious gang of highwaymen, the 
Dalton brothers. Only one of this 
band escaped death, while making a 
raid upon a Kansas town, in the at- 
tempt to rob all the banks. It was 
stated in that account that these in- 
famous Dalton brothers, who have 
such a fearful record of robbery, 
train-wrecking and murder, are own 
cousins of the similar band known as 
the James boys, who also have a very 
dark record of crime. They also 
have some close blood-relationship to 
another family known as the Young- 
er band, whose history seems to be 
almost as cruel and wicked as those 
two more notorious bands of ma- 
rauders. 

What a harvest of iniquity for one 
family! And yet that is the history 
of crime, usually. The kinship of 
criminals is not all of ethics, as a 
rule; it is found to be generally one 
of ancestry. Criminal parents beget 
criminal children. If parentage might 
cease among the outcasts, crime 
would be diminished in an encourag- 
ing degree. 

Mr. Beecher used tosay that “grace 
does not run in the blood.” But 
crime seems to, and, come to think of 
it, piety does also. Religious parents 
have religious children. Heredity is 
no bond-servant of Satan. It works 
as easily for God. The law of cause 
and effect in it can be used as effect- 
ively for salvation as for damnation. 

The sum of the whole matter is 
that we must be godly ourselves so 
that our children may be godly after 
us. Our right steps are to be re- 
peated in them, and in the genera- 
tions that follow them. But our 
wrong deeds and ungodly spirits are 
to spring in a manifold harvest, to be 
sown again, and to be reharvested 
until the great day dawns. E. C. O. : 

| 


COUNCIL AT BLACK DIAMOND. | 


According to letters missive a 
council convened at Black Diamond, 
November 4th, to examine, and, if 
judged expedient, ordain to the min- 
istry Mr. Thomas Hanna, and to in- 
stall him pastor of the New York 
Landing church. The council con- 
sisted of representatives from the 
Antioch, Benicia, Clayton and Vaca- 
ville churches. Rev. H. E. Jewett 
was chosen Moderator, and Rev. W. 
H. Robinson, Scribe. 

The examination of Mr. Hanna was 
thorough, and he acquitted himself 
to the entire satisfaction of the coun- 
cil. Mr. Hanna is a regular graduate 
of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 
He has been serving the New York 
Landing church for some time, and 
with great acceptability. 

At the close of the examination a 
good audience assembled for the or- 
dination and installation services, 
which consisted of music, Scripture- 
reading and prayer in the opening 


If we owe | 
the pastor, Rev. George C. Hall, some 


six months ago, the work there has 


exercises, followed by the ordina- 
tion sermon and the ordaining 


and installing prayer by Rev. 
C. W. Hill. Rev. W. H. Robinson 
delivered the charge to the pastor, 
Rev. F. Flawith gave the right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. H. E. Jewett de- 
livered the charge to the people. 

We greatly enjoyed the services of 
the day, and the noble hospitality re- 
ceived at the home of Mrs. Booth, 
and we returned home feeling assur- 
ed that Rev. Mr. Hanna is the right 
man established in the right place. 

Com. 


— 


FROM OREGON. 


For the past week Rev. Daniel 
Staver, the general missionary, has 
been holding special services at the 
Oswego church. A good degree of 
interest has been shown all the time, 
with audiences increasing from day 
to day, and three persons have pro- 
fessed conversion. Superintendent 
Clapp will go to that place to-morrow, 
and daily services will be held during 
the entire week. 

Special services were held by Su- 
perintendent Clapp at Rainier, on the 
Columbia river, about fifty mules 
northwest of Portland, some two 
weeks ago, with good prospects for 
an important work, nine having asked 
for prayers. A Christian Endeavor 
Society was organized last Sunday. 
The work will be continued. Super- 
intendent Curtis preached there twice 
to-day. 

A Youn;z People’s Society was or- 
ganized in the Astoria church two 
weeks ago. Since the resignation of 


been rather on the down grade. With 


some changes in other directions, the 
outlook is now a little more hopeful. 
Rev. Mr. Hall accepted a call to the 
Congregational church at Nebraska 
City, and is doing a good work there, 
and has very acceptable surroundings. 
The new Congregational organiza- 
tion at Sunnyside, under the pastoral 
care of Rev. J. J. Staub, was received 
last Thursday evening by the First 
church of this city as a branch of its 
work. This body now numbers thirty 
members, with an attendance at Sun- 
day-school of fully one hundred. A 
Ladies’ Aid Society and a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society have been organized. 
The Young People’s Socivty of the 
First church gave an excellent enter- 
tainment last Friday evening. The 
first exercise was a half-hour lecture, 
or “talk” rather, by Deacon G. Shind- 
ler, who was a member of your First 
church prior to 1857, and who recent- 
ly returned from several months’ 
residence in Europe. He went there 


with his wife, daughter and niece a 


year ago last September for the bene- 
fit of his daughter’s health. The ac- 
count given by him of experiences 
was very quaint and amusing. From 
his observations a listener could get 
an idea of the conditions existing in 
the parts of Europe he visited not 
usually found in books of travel. It 


is needless to say that the large au- 


diences which gathered were well en- 
tertained. Following this there was 
a social, not one of the wall-flower 
sort, where the principal exercise is 
staring one another out of counte- 
nance, but a genuine getting-acquait- 
ed, matter-of-fact-sort-of-an affair, 
where everybody knew everybody 
else before they left the room. The 
young ladies’ sandwiched in a few 
light eatables, without money and 
without price, just before the hour of 
closing came. Many were strangers 
when they first came, but old acquaint- 
ances when they departed. Deacon 
Shindler left his audience in Rome. 
After giving them an opportunity of 
examining the Eternal City and its 
surroundings for a few weeks, he will 
take them over another one of his 
routes. 

Communion was observed in the 
First church to-day. Eleven persons 
joined on profession and ten by let- 
ter. Pastor Clapp will speak to-night 
on “Conscience at the Polls,” before 
the Young Men’s Sunday Club. The 
evening audiences attending these 
Sunday evening meetings are as large 
as the church will hold, and draw 
many who otherwise would not go to 
ehurch. 

Dr. Allen Griffiths, the Pacific 
Coast lecturer on “Theosophy,” lived 
with his parents a number of years 
during his childhood and early man- 
hood, and for fully five years before 
his departure from this place, was an 
acceptable member of the [First 
church. 

Rev. P. S. Knight supplied the Sa- 
lem church to-day. 

Mrs. Thomas Condon, of the Eu- 
gene church, was a delegate to the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention at 
Denver. Gero. H. Himes. 

Portianp, Nov. 6, 1892. 


— 


You will see more ruined than save 
ed by money ill gotten. 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacitic. 


Steamers sail for China November 
November 16th and 26th. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
OREGON BRANCH. 


In reviewing the work of the year 
we see a steady growth in the inter- 
est—an interest stimulated by the 
study of mission fields, and a work 
which is not limited to a few enthu- 
siastic leaders, but which now in- 
cludes many Christian women, and 
invites ail the world to be numbered 
in its ranks. 

“Go work in my vineyard,” says 
the Master. Put alas! now, as in the 
days when the command was spoken, 
“the laborers are few,” though “the 
fields are white to the harvest.” 

In most of the churches represent- 
ed, the Woman’s Missionary Societies 
divide the work equally between the 
foreign and home needs, giving alter- 
nate meetings to each department, 
and dividing contributions equally— 
for the work is all missionary. 

The Executive Committee has held 
a meeting every month, and has been 
in correspondence with the Board 
through the year. 

There has been much to contend 
with during the year. The general 
depression in all kinds of business 
has made many reluctant in contri- 
butions, and the building of new 
churches has been given as an excuse 
by others. 

We regretted that we could not 
employ Dr. Root, the missionary from 
India, who did such good work in 
California; but as she could not come 
here during the spring Association, 
we felt that to have her here during 
the meeting of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church would 
not be wise, nor was the state of Dr. 
Root’s health such as to warrant it. 
As the President of the Board in Cal- 
ifornia said, “It seemed suicidal.” 
There has been no special work done 
by visiting the auxiliaries. The Sec- 
retary has written to each for reports, 
and sent leaflets for distribution. 

Of thirteen churches represented 
only ten have answered. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society of 
the First Congregational church of 
Portland was re-organized October 8, 
1889, and has, during the past year, 
held ten regular meetings, the last 
one being a public one in the church 
parlors, where the oranges were 
opened. The contributions are rais- 
ed by pledges, and about forty mite- 
boxes in the form of oranges were 
used, in addition, for thank-offerings. 
The opening of these oranges was 
the feature of the last meeting. The 
meetings have been well attended 
and interesting. 

The Society of East Portland has 
now (30) thirty active and (7) seven 
honorary members, and meets once a 
month. They have done more spe- 
cial work for home missions, owing te 
urgent calls in the neighborhood, 
but divide funds equally between 
home and foreign work. Albina has 
a Society, but sends no report of for- 
eign work. The Albany Society was 
organized June, 1889, and meets once 
a month; contributions divided be- 
tween the two departments. 

From Eugene Society, organized 
July, 1889, with six members, they 
now have fourteen; met once a 
month, gave missionary teas, which 
were of interest and profit. 

Hood River Society, formed July, 
1886—intermitted 1889—but_ re-or- 
ganized May, 1890, by Mrs. Ellis and 
Mrs. Livermore, held (11) eleven 
meetings during the past year—two 
special. The Society continues te 
meet the first Tuesday in every 
month. Last summer tried mission 
studies with satisfactory progress. 
Lately have met at different houses 
with good effect. 

Oregon City has a Society of (15) 
fifteen members; organized October, 
1889, meets every month, with public 
meetings every quarter. 

Salem Society, organized January, 
1885, has twenty-two members, held 
eight meetings during 1891, uses 
card system and free-will offerings. 
They hope to report more next ‘year. 

Vancouver organized a Society 
November 5, 1891, and Hillsbore 
during the past month of August; 
but both are too new in the work to 
make reports. | 

These are all the churches that 
have reported to me. But even with 
this small showing may we, like the 
apostles of old, “thank God, and take 
courage. Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. R. E. Jonzs, 
Home Sec. Or. Branch, W. B. M. P. 


Joaquin Miller lectured at Pale 
Alto Thursday evening, November 
3d, on “How to Fight.” The lecture 
abounded in humor and personal in- 
cidents. 


Subscription in advance, $2.50 (which ia- 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Novemser 9, 1892. 


(THE NECESSITY OF A WELL-EQUIP- 


PED SEMINARY TO AGGRESSIVE — 
WORK BY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR F. H. FOSTER. 


The subject is general and abstract; 
but I shall treat it constantly with 
reference to the concrete needs of Pa- 


cific Seminary and the Pacific Coast. 
A well-equipped seminary, in the mod- 


ern understanding of the phrase is a 
somewhat definite thing. The time 
was when three professors with cor- 


responding equipment in the way of 


buildings and books, were thought 
enough. But with the progress of 
everything else, and particularly with 
the growth of our churches in in- 
fluence, and in the breadth of their 
undertakings, seminaries have been 
obliged to increase their teaching 
force and their apparatus, till the 
modern seminary has come into ex- 
igstence, and there has been created 
an ideal of the theological seminary, 
the elements of which are not difficult 
to define. The original faculty of 
three professors has been expanded, 
and now at least seven are required 
to do the main central work of a 
seminary—two for exegesis, Hebrew 
and Greek; one each for theology 
and homiletics; two for history, an- 
cient and modern, and one for apo- 
logetics. Broad courses of study 
must be laid out and thoroughly pros- 
ecuted, and to this end abundant 
tools must be provided and suitably 
housed. There must be the library, 
with its thousands of books; its origi- 
nal sources of knowledge for the in- 
dependent investigations into ex- 
egesis and history, which the day calls 
for; its rows of philosophers and dog- 
maticians, and modern writers for 
the theological study; its abundant 
literature, ancient and modern, Eng- 
lish and foreign, for the practical de- 
partment; its science and its skepti- 
cism for the apologete. Its necessary 
buildings; its dormitory, in one or in 
several buildings; its church, dedi- 
cated, like other churches, to the 
worship of Almighty God; its skill- 


_ fully planned library, with stacks and 


reading-rooms; its refectory and laun- 
dry; its gymnasium; its general build- 
ing for recitations, administration, etc., 
will, no doubt, form an imposing pile, 
and may thus testify to every be- 


holder of the dignity of the calling 


for which they are raised; but they 
will every one have its practical and 
indispensable use in a greatseminary. 


Now, such an institution is a ne- 
cessity to the best training of men 
for the ministry, and the best train- 
ing of men for the ministry is a ne- 
cessity to any aggressive work on the 
part of Christian churches, if by 
“aggressive is meant the earnest ef- 
fort to meet every problem put be- 
fore them, to grapple with every form 
of existing evil, to pass by no class of 
men, and to leave no question of men 
unanswered, and no need unmet. 
And such a meaning of the word, I 
submit, is the only one correspond- 
ing for a moment to the ideal of Chris- 
tian aggressiveness set us in the New 
Testament—“Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creat- 
ure. I shall seek to impress this ne- 
cessity upon your minds under two 
heads : 3 

I, It is a necessity to the raising 
up of men for the ministry. The 
ministry will not attract men to it if 


the Church does not value it. The 


young will not prize what older Chris- 
tians do not seem to prize. But if 
the,ministry is made honorable in the 
eyes of all the young by the evident 
love and devotion of the most influ- 


ential and the wisest, as well as by 


those eminent chiefly for their simple 
piety, it will be as natural for them 
to choose it in considerable numbers 
as for young men to enlist-in the 
urmy in time of a great struggle for 
liberty and native land. The Church 
must, therefore, expect to make sac- 
Doubtless, 
such an institution as I have describ- 
ed is a very expensive institution, and 
can only be established and.develop- 
ed by the expenditure of large sums 
of money. Doubtless, it will demand 
sacrifices, which will be keenly felt. 
But every great Christian work calls 
for sacrifice, and every such sacrifice 
is accepted by the Father, and turned 
into blessing. And if we shall make 
great sacrifices to establish the nec- 
essary theological seminaries upon a 
firm basis, we shall see the ministry, 
thus magnified in the eyes of all, 
made attractive to the young, and its 
ranks will be filled up. If we fail at 
this point, there may be serious diffi- 
culty about maintaining its numbers. 


And then, that incidental element 
of influence, already suggested, which 
is conveyed by the mere sight of a 
pile of imposing buildings is not to 
be despised. An elaborate course of 
study, rows of learned tomes, the 
sight of men of culture and power, 
giving their time to the work of the 
seminary, will impress those who go 
enough in their investigations to feel 
the influence of these things; but 
what boy that has run in the chase 
of a butterfly through the college 


_ yard at Harvard, has not got some 


impression of the greatness of learn- 
ing from those numerous and splen- 
did buildings? and what youth has 
passed daily by them without having 
some desire kindled in him likely to 
ripen into a purpose under favoring 
circumstances? 

The seminary has thus the power 
of doing much to raise up a ministry, 


and it therefore has a work in this 
direction which cannot be safely left 
undone. It must, toa large degree, 
precede the development of a minis- 
try. Andover Seminary sprang full- 
armed from the brow of Massachu- 
setts Congregationalism. Weak as it 
was when compared with its present 
equipment, it was complete for its 
day. Its professors were eminent 
men. Its library was soon phenome- 
nal. Its buildings and furniture are 
described in terms of great admira- 
tion by its visitors. It attracted stu- 
dents immediately by its excellent 
facilities, not only to itself, but to the 
ministry. Its first class numbered 
upon graduation sixteen men, and 
had connected with it in all twenty- 
three. It was long by far the best 
equipped of all our seminaries, and 
the roll of its graduates comprise the 
most eminent men in our ministry. 
The services which it has rendered to 
every portion of the Union are incal- 
culable; and the secret of them very 
largely is that it was a giant from 
the first. It preceded as an institu- 
tion its work. 

Let me pause to dwell upon this 
point a moment. It is not, as it 
seems to me, the true policy for the 
churches to wait till a large number 
of students and a considerable facul- 
ty, collected with the greatest pains, 
and subjected to the severest and 
most expensive self-denial, make the 
needs and deserts of the institution 
so felt that large endowment is a call 
which no excuse will serve to silence. 
The circumstances of the State call 
for another method. Christian civili- 
zation has come after material; the 
ideal after the practical; the minister 
after the gold-hunter. The history 
of the institutions of the State is also 
an argument against this method. 
The State University started out to a 
large degree equipped beyond the 
demands of the times, but it has by 
its very equipment developed much 
more rapidly an appetite for study 
than it could have done in any other 
way. Stanford University was first 
heralded as founded upon a basis of 
$20,000,000, and the very sound and 
subsequent sight of so much money 
put into education has created a de- 
mand for the facilities thus granted 
with anticipatory generosity. In the 
same waythe churches should get 
their seminary upon the soundest 
basis, with the expectation that it 
will itself prove the greatest stimu- 
lating force for the ministry, and all 
the churches’ work which can be de- 
vised. 

I must speak with diffidence of the 
position of affairs upon this Coast, 
for I have not had time to become 
acquainted with its external and 
physical features, much less with the 
more complicated questions with 
which our theme is concerned. Still, 
it seems sufficiently evident that one 
of the great problems with reference 
to the supply of ministers for our 
work is comprised in the inquiry, 
How shall we gain the educated 
youth of this coast to the work of the 
ministry? The University of Cali- 
fornia has long been favorably known 
among the principal institutions of 
learning in the land. Some of its 
professors have been, unsurpassed. 
Stanford University is already attract- 
ing teachers and students from every 
part of the country, and is, no doubt, 
destined to have a powerful stimu- 
lating influence upon the youth of 
the whole Coast, and to turn still 
larger numbers of them to literary 
pursuits. Other institutions, like our 
own Congregational Pomona College, 
are springing up. In Western par- 
lance, education is having a “boom.” 
Now, shall all this tend to the 
strengthening of the Christian 
Church? Shall a due proportion of 
this educated force turn to the minis- 
try, and to our own ministry? Shall 
our seminary fill up, and shall the 
standard of preparation, of teaching, 
of acquisition, and of subsequent ef- 
ficiency be elevated, as it would be 
by the incoming of a large number 
of thoroughly educated, consecrated 
young men? That is the question; 
and, in my mind at least, the answer 
is to be largely determined by the 


answer to the further question, Is 


the endowment and general equip- | 
ment of our seminary, already so well 
begun, and carried to so good a de- 
gree of success, to be carried on till 
it is completed and we have an ideal 
seminary? If the churches, and par- 
ticularly the wealthy men in the 
churches, prize the work of the 
Church, and prize the ministry enough 
to be willing to make sacrifices for 
it; if they will pour out their money 
by thousands and tens of thousands; 
and if the seminary, by its first im- 
pression upon the eye, and by all ita 
subsequent evident fitness when it is 
examined as to its minute prepara- 
tion for leading a man down into the 
study of all those profound problems 
which constitute the staple of its 
teaching, shall dignify and exalt the 
ministry in the eyes of these young 
men—these momentous and critical 
questions will all be answered favor- 
ably. Butif, over against the strength, 
dignity, power. and even arrogance of 
secular learning, which quotes its 
great names, and boasts its achieve- 
ments, and which has but to point to 
its material equipment to emphasize 
with an unanswerable argument all 
its claims; if the work of the Church is 
represented by a few men, gathered 


in scanty and humble quarters, and 


furnished with few tools—the effect, 
whether it ought to be so or not, will 


be disastrous upon the increase and 
strengthening of the ministry, and 
so upon the work of the churches. 

a now to pass to another point, 
and— 

2. To impress upon you that the 
equipment of a seminary, in the mod- 
ern sense, is necessary to the equip- 
ment of a modern minister. 

The seminary may do something 
in raising up the men for the minis- 
try, but is vastly more concerned in 
properly educating them when once 
they are gathered within its walls. 

The demands of the present day 
are greater than they have ever been 
before, because civilization and the 
problems it presents are more com- 
plex than in the entire history of the 
world. We have every problem which 
confronted the Church in the ancient 
Roman Empire, when the Church first 
began her work, and a number of 
others which are peculiar to ourselves. 
The ministry of any day has to meet 
the whole situation of that day—both 
that which is common to other ages, 
and that which is peculiar to the 
special period in which it works. 


Hence, first, the seminary must in- 
struct thoroughly in those fundamen- 
tal branches which lie at the basis of 
all ministerial work; in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, in the system of 
Christian thought, in the art of preach- 
ing, and in the work of the ordinary 
pastor. If there is any peculiarity 
here in our own day, it is only that 
we know more in many fields than 
our fathers—the learned apparatus for 
exegesis, the subtile speculations of 
modern critics forcing new researches 
upon us, and leading often to valu- 
able and new results. Yet, in the 
main, what is to,be done is what has 
been done, and thatis known beyond 
the need of any elaboration here. 


Even in these old and trunk de- 
partments of instruction, however, 
and still more in a department which 
Congregationalists have generally 
thrown somewhat into subordination 
—Church history—the spirit of the 
times calls for a _ revision of 
methods, involving additional out- 
fit. We have heard lately a good 
deal of the “Higher Criticism,” but 
no one can read the literature of the 
day with any attention without being 
struck with the great prominence of 
the critical method in general. It 
may bé a comparatively easy thing to 
see the meaning of certain facts when 
they are once given; but the problem 
now emphasized is, How shall we be 
sure of our facts? And to its answer, 
a large share of the acute investiga- 
tion of the day in history, as well as 
in natural science, is devoted. Even 
Mrs. Ward, in that remarkably shal- 
low book,“Robert Elsmere,” has shown 
what an exceedingly strong impres- 
sion this new method has made upon 
the dilettante literary world. It is 
even stronger upon the genuine stu- 
dents of our times. 


Now, it is indispensable in order 
that the theological graduate may be 
ready to become a leader of men 
along these lines, to introduce into 
our seminaries sufficient training in 
the critical method to enable him to 
understand it, appreciate it, see its 
excellencies and its capabilities, and 
measure its weaknesses. He will 
have in college, to be sure, much of 
such training, for now college in- 
struction is given in laboratories, and 
the student is, to some extent, a train- 
ed investigatur when he leaves scien- 
tific and historical courses. So much 
the better for the seminary. But it 
will still remain true that the method 
has never been fearlessly and thor- 
oughly applied in college to the 
fundamental religious problems, and 
that the seminary alone can furnish 
the necessary prerequisites for its 
safe and successful study in these di- 
rections. 


If my memory serves me correctly, 
Mrs. Ward represents “Robert Els- 
mere” as studying,in the light of the his- 
torical method,the writings of Gregory 
of Tours, the historian of the Franks. 
What it was which so undermined 
Elsmere’s faith in the reading of 
Gregory, Mrs. Ward never gets far 
enough to tell us; but we are left to 
conjecture that it was the discovery 
of the miraculous element in that 
veracious history which the criticism 
compelled him to disbelieve, and that 
he no longer saw any reason for be- 
lieving the miraculous element of the 
New Testament histories. If we have 
not ascribed sufficient profundity to 
the work and mind of Mr. Elsmere 
in this conjecture, and have done 
him a literary injustice, Mrs. Ward 
has only her own failure to be more 
explicit to blame. But the novel may 
serve one useful purpose at least; it 
may point out the fact that the his- 
tory of the church furnishes the field 
where training in faith as well as in 
unbelief may be gained. It is un- 
fortunate when the student is com- 
pelled to face all the questions of 
modern methods upon the field of 
Old Testament criticism, since too 
sacred interests are involved in the 
investigation. The dissecting knife 
of the medical student is never prac- 
ticed upon the living body. Dead 
matter, the matter of a history to all 
intents and purposes dead, is required 
for the training of the student in the 
application of the critical knife. And 
here, in the field of the papacy, of the 
legends of the Middle Ages, even in 
the narratives of miracle, or of plainer | 
fact in the earliest history of the 
Church, we have just that indifferent 
matter which we need. Here, where 


nothing but the intellect need be 
brought into play, can be acquired 
the certainty of touch which shall 
make afterwards upon the vital and 
quivering flesh of living questions on- 
ly safe and healing incisions. 

All this work demands an exceed- 
ingly expressive and’ exceedingly 
productive equipment. If any of 
the professors of a theological faculty 
need a careful and prolonged train- 
ing, and should have years and leis- 
ure to be given to his branch, it is 
the professor of church history. I 
may, perhaps, speak with less pre- 
sumption in this matter since I have 
spent eight years of my life in exclu- 
sive service in that field. It is 
not my object now to plead that 
the vacant chair in that depart- 
ment in our seminary be im- 
mediately endowed and_ speedily 
filled with the best equipped man 
the country can afford, but I will 
say, in passing, that in my judgment 
nothing of greater importance to the 
cause of Christ, as represented in the 
work of the seminary, could possibly 
be done than this. The Pacific Coast 
in particular, eager, active, restless 
and somewhat empirical, needs the 
peculiar service which historical train- 
ing can give, even though it may 
possibly desire it or prize it little. 
But this is not my present plea. I 
have used church history only as an 
illustration of the necessities of the 
new instruction, and to emphasize 
that this will demand large equip- 
ments, and call for the generous con- 
tributions of the rich. But, if I un- 
derstand California at all, she be- 
lieves in doing things upon a gener- 
ous scale. She has high ideals. She 
knows that nothing of importance 
can be done without real effort. And 
she believes that what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. 

So much as to new methods. But 
there are also new branches of study 
requiring the attention of the theo- 
logical school. Let me mention, for 
example, sociology. I do not men- 
tion this, as it seems to me has some- 
times been done, as though :t com- 
prised everything which the modern 
minister really needed to know, or as 
if it were to furnish the panacea long 
sought for. But, whatever it may or 
may not yield us, it is a department 
intimately connected with the work 
of the minister, and, consequently 
manding our careful attention. Pos- 
sibly some of us will find that it has 
more to offer than we think; possibly 
some, less. 

I do not think, as some will be in- 
clined to suggest, that instruction in 
this science can be safely left entirely 
to the college and university. It has 
been much emphasized, and I think 
with truth, that the solution of many 
economic questions is to be found in 
the better application of the law of 
love to human affairs. Certainly, 
Christians ought to have no objection 
to any such statement as that. But, 
if it is true, it is evident that a theo- 
logical seminary furnishes a better 
atmosphere for sociologieal study than 
a university; for the whole work of 
the place centers, in some sense, about 
that central command of the Chris- 
tian system, that new command of 
our Saviour, that we love one anoth- 
er. But here, again, investigation 
must be done in the library, the liter- 
ary laboratory, with multitudes of 
books, reports, magazines, etc., till 
the resources of the churches are 
taxed to furnish the needed facilities. 


But I trust that my object, under 
this head, is now clear and my pur- 
pose gained. I have sought to show 
that the plea for large and immedi- 
ate equipment of our Seminary rests 
upon the necessities of the time, and 
that if the Church will do her work 
in this year of grace, 1892, she needs 
at once a liberal establishment. Now, 
to-day, to-morrow, every day of this 
year, every year of this decade, the 
Seminary needs all that I have sketch- 
ed to do the work which the needs of 
this most interesting and important 
region require. 

Nor can we content ourselves with 
the help in these lines which the 
seminaries in the far East afford. It 
might seem at first glance that, with 
Andover, Yale, Hartford, and Chica- 
ago, all well equipped, California 
might spare herself the expense of 
developing a great seminary. The 
same argument applies to the univer- 
sities ; but no observer of life here 
will for an instant doubt that these 
institutions have been worth to this 
people all they have cost. I will not 
mention the fact that students gen- 
erally settle in the immediate vicinity 
of their seminaries, and that few of 
those who go East will ever return 
to bless California. But I emphasize 
again the fact that a seminary is 
needed to raise up a ministry, and I 
urge, as an additional argument, that 
living churches must have that kind 
of life which produces candidates for 
the ministry, and which such young 
men, in their turn nourish; or, as 
churches they will suffer seriously. 
The Church, to do her work, must 
have it in high honor. She must 
maintain the attitude towards the 
ministry which shall interest the 
young in it. The young must feel 
the greatness of the problems pre- 
sented to the Church, the pressing 
need of men, the lost state of the un- 
repentant, the condition of the hea- 
then, the misery that vice brings in 
its train, the opportunities which’ 
open through all the vistas of eterni- 
ty to saved souls; and these things 
must turn them with an irresistible 
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motion towards engaging themselves 
in this greatest of all works. All 
these feelings and ideas spring from 


of religion. The Church must have 
this, or it dies. We must expect that 
the life of the churches will deepen, 
and that candidates for the ministry 
will arise in greater and greater 
numbers, as they shall be needed. 
We must do everything to assist this 


find, by the law of reaction. the 
greatest blessing brought into all 
our individual communities. 

And so I close, for my time runs 
to its end, with urging upon the 
hearts and minds of you all the 
necessity of immediately moving, as 
each one of you shall be able—the 
rich with liberal gifts, the poor with 
their smaller gifts and with their in- 
fluence, for the large and rapid 
equipment of our seminary, with all 
that is needed to make it an institu- 
tion equal, for its peculiar purposes, 
to the State University or to Stanford 
for their respective purposes. Set no 
standard for the Church of the living 
God which shall fall below that set by 
magnates of the world for secular in- 
stitutions! And let us all move on to- 
gether—professors, trustees, minis- 
ters, churches, to do in our several 
ways the same work, of proclaiming 
the gospel and of winning the glad 
personal allegiance of men to our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, to 
whom, with God, the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, be eter- 
nal glory! Amen! 


kiterary and Educational. 


Our Secretary for our Sunday- 
school work has prepared what he 
calls “The Model Sunday-school, a 
Hand-book of Principles and Prac- 
tices.” It may be safely described as 
a model hand-book. It is quite re- 
markable for the amount of matter 
put into the space of 175 pages. 
Some book-makers convey the im- 
pression that they are bound to see 
that the copy they have to print shall 
make as large and costly a volume as 
itwill do. This is not the way of the 
manual that Dr. George M. Boynton 
has offered us. It is multwm in parvo. 
The quality, too, is excellent. The 
orderly arrangement, the very skillful 
use of the type so as to direct atten- 
tion to the leading thoughts, the com- 
prehensiveness of the effort to give 
just such information as leaders of a 
Sunday-school should know—not to 
omit the completeness of the index— 
all make us quite enthusiastic over 
the book. We do like to see a thing 
well done—done to the finish, We 
wish every superintendent and teacher 
in California possessed a copy. And 
why not? (75 cents. Congregation- 


ciety, Boston. ) 


Doctor Lincotn’s Cuttpren. By Kate 
W. Hamilton; pp. 207. Price $1. 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. 

Doctor Lincoln’s children are a 
healthy set of young people. They 
are full of life, do a good many fool- 
ish things, a few mean or bad things, 
and not a few kind and helpful 
things. It will be profitable to asso- 
ciate with them, for it is the kind and 
helpful things that best show their 
true character, and the folly is only 
incidental. Besides, the writer of 
the book never fails to point out with 
shrewd kindliness the folly of the 
foolish things; and if any one’s exper- 
ience will help any one else, the ex- 
perience of Dr. Lincoln’s children 
will be valuable to those who become 
acquainted with them. This book is 
one of those rare.first-class stories for 
children from eight to fourteen years 
of age, and amply deserves the suc- 
cess it will doubtless attain. ~ 


It can hardly be necessary to char- 
acterize a publication which has been 
issued regularly for eighteen years 
under the name of “Sermons by the 
Monday Club.” They are such dis- 
courses as a pastor would be glad to 
give as often as the International 
Sunday-school lesson is taught in his 
congregation. The Club keeps very 
well its membership as the years go 
by, although locally they do not all 
stay close by the Hub. Twenty-one 
brethren contribute this year, among 
them the two Boyntons, Dunning, 
Griffis, Speare, T. E. Clark, A. P. Fos- 
ter, C. A. Dickinson. (C.S.S.&P.§., 
Boston. $1.25.) 


No doubt we all know that the 
Christian Endeavor is one of the great 
institutions of the world. If we have 
any lingering hesitation about it, we 
may be relieved by examining ‘the 
Official Report of the Fleventh Inter- 
national Christian EndeaYor Conven- 
tion held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, July 7-10, 1892. It isa 
large pamphlet of nearly three hun- 
dred pages, full of the speeches and 
proceedings, to say nothing of the 
photographs of the gentlemen, and 
of a few women, who were prominent 
in the convocation. 


Dr.:H. Clay Trumbull’s “Two North- 
field Sermons” have been published 
by John D. Wattles, Philadelphia. 
One ison “Moral Color-Blindness,” 
and the other on “Our Duty of Mak- 
ing the Past a Success.” The reader 
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course of things. And then we shall | 
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i222 Pine St., ~ San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


‘Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1892. Send for circulars. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6, 1890. Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. ‘Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay , 
Oak!and. 


Fairbanks Scales, 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., S. F. 
For <ale by all hardware dealers. 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 
Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 
Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


i 


Select School for Young Ladies: 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892. 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address th- 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oa). 
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If you want a thorough, first class school. 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for your 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It it 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Send fo» catalogue to 
WwW. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


FACULTY: 

GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. 

W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 

FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 

CHARLES S. NASH, M.A., Secretary. 

Ruys R. Lioyp, M, A, 

FREDgeRICK W. PHELPS, M.A. 
Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the fac.! 

Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 
26, 1893. 


TUDY LAW 
SAT HOME 


TaKE A CouRSE IN THE 

Sprague Corresp’ce 

SC oF LAW. . 
(incorperated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 


particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., *ec’y 
722 Wuitney Btrocx 


will find suggestive thoughts brought 
home to the practical life. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
6-22-lyr 
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you ever tried to use your talents, 
and to make gain thereon for him 


Wepnespay, NoveMBER 9, 1892.) 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


3 


Circle. 


# 


Bereaved, 


t me come in where you sit weeping—ay, 
oe me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly, loosed 
Their pressure round your neck—the hands you 


used 
To kiss. Such arms, such hands I never knew, 


_ May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say something 
Between the tears that would be comforting; 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 
Who have no child to die. 
— Selected. 


— 


TALENTS. 


«There is nothing I can do,” said 
Mr. R——, when asked why he did 
nothing for Christ. 

“Surely, my friend, God has en- | 
trusted to you at least one talent to 
use in his service.” 

«JT do not know. - If he has, I can- 
not tell where or what it is.” : 

«Laid away!in a napkin, perhaps.” 

«Tt may be,” he replied indifferent- 
ly, “but it can be no very definite 
talent, else it would have manifested 
itself long ago.” 

«“ Have you ever given it an oppor- 
tunity to do so? Have you ever 
sought to know how and where you 
could serve the Lord Jesus? Have 


who lent you them ?” 

“T cannot say that I have. To be 
frank with you, I never thought of 
those things at all. I like to heara 
good sermon,’‘and I am willing to 
help the pastor; but as for anything 
else, I leave that to the preachers. It 
is their business.” 

“But, Mr. R , it is our duty to 
share our pastor’s burdens. God has 
given every soul capabilities and 
powers for doing govud. No soul in 
the universe is so poor, so humble, so 
ignorant that he does not possess at 
least one God-given talent, for the use 
or misuse of which he must one day 
give a strict account; and because 
God has not given ten talents, he will : 
not excuse the neglect of the one.” 


«You say I possess more than one 
talent. Will you tell me what they 
are?” 

“God’s blessing rests abundantly 
upon your daily labors. You have 
money; and many worthy objects, as 
our educational and charitable insti- 
tutions and missions, plead to you for 
assistance. Money lent unto the 
Lord brings in a surer and safer re- 


ward than any other, though in this |’ 


life you may not know its full meas- 
ure. Then I notice you have great 
influence among your associates. Do 
you ever speak a word for Jesus to 
them ?” 

“T am not a preacher.” 

“No; but none of us are without 
influence upon others, by his every 
word and act, and God will hold us 
responsible for the direction of that 
influence. ‘He that is not with me 
is against me.’ He will judge us, too, 
by the talents with which he has en- 
dowed us, for ‘Of him to whom much 
is given shall much be required’; and 
every circumstance that increases 
our influence, increases our responsi- 
bility. Your influence is great, there- 
fore your responsibility is so great. 
Nor can you withhold your influence 
from the cause of Christ without 
guilt.” 

«“ Well, have I any other talent ?” 

“ You have the gift of talking with 
the pen, of putting thought into 
clear, forcible, yet beautiful language. 
If you would use this gift in the in- 
terests of Christianity, as you do in 
politics, who can measure the good 
you might do?” 

“Ts that the sum of my talents ?” 

“These are your special talents as 
I have noticed them; but if you were 
to associate yourself with your pas- 
tor and the active members of the 
Church in the various forms of work 


that. claim their time and attention 


you would find abundance of work 
for which you are fitted, perhaps in a 
special manner. 
it is only the will that is lacking. 

Will you not use your talents in the 

Master's service ? ” 

“IT do not know. I will think of 
it.” 

“Ah, if you only will think of it, 
earnestly and prayerfully, I think you 
will work with Christ, and not against 
him.” 

How many, like Mr. R , are 
letting their talents rust in idleness, . 
or are devoting them to the world 
instead of Christ—nominal Christians, 
who bear his name, but do not fulfill 
his commands, and who imagine that 
because they do not openly and in- 
tentionally work against him they 
are therefore upon his side. “He 
that will not deny himself, take up 
his cross and follow me, is not worthy 
of me,” says the Master. There is no 
such thing as neutrality. We must 
either serve God or Satan. If we are 
Christians, if we do believe the pre- 
cious truths of the Bible, why not 
use all our powers in the interests of 
the religion -.we profess? Our one 
talent, or five, may grow into a hun- 
dred by diligent use. McLeod has 
well said: “I feel assured that every 
one has given him, of God, much 
more than he has any idea of, and 
that he can help on the world’s work 
more than he knows of. What we 
want is the single eye that will see 
what our work is, the humility to ac- 
cept it, the faith to doit for God, 


The ability is there; | 


and the perseverance to go on unto 
death.” And another writer has ex- 
pressed a similar thought in 4 beau- 
tiful manner: | 
‘* In each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good; 
Still we shrink from all appealing. 
With a timid ‘if we could’ 3 
But God who knoweth all things, 
Knows the truth as ‘if we would,’” 


—L[wutheran Chimes. 


FAMILY DEVOTIONS. 


It is strange that fathers do not 
perceive their children do not under- 
stand or enjoy long prayers, in which 
the langage is above comprehension. 
Now, family prayer is a home prayer, 
and the wants of the home circle 
should constitute the principal part 
of the petition. Not that selfishness 
should be encouraged any more in 
our worship than in our acts, but that 
all present should feel that the pray- 
er is for them—that they may be truly 
obedient to God, faithful at home, at 
school, or in business—kind, truth- 
ful, generous; that they have person- 
ally a work to do for the poor and for 
the rich, and all done for God, out of 
love to Jesus. Is it not better that 
the language should be simple, so that 
the child of four years can under- 
stand, than that it should be so lofty 
that none under fourteen can com- 
prehend it? 

We now think of a family where 
the morning and evening worship 
seems to be enjoyed by all, and all 
have a partin it. A portion of Script- 
ure is read, and then any one present 
asks questions upon it. The children 
inquire about anything they do not 
understand, and the parents ask the 
children to ascertain if they have 
been attentive. Then they sing a short 
hymn, or a Sabbath-school song, and 
the father offers a short prayer that 
is simple, earnest, and perfectly un- 
derstood by children and servants, 
and the latter are remembered in the 
petitions, and seem to feel that they 
are part of the family. They often 
close the morning prayer by all join- 
ing with the father in repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer aloud. 

We fear that still in many families 
the worship of God is considered a 
burden and a hindrance. Now, let 
parents think of this, and ask them- 
selves if the fault does not lie partly 
with themselves? Make ita cheer- 
ful service—not long and prosy; but 
let your children see that your heart 
is in it; that you love to pray with 
and for them.—Christian Worker. 


LIFE IN THE HOME. 


The only way to make the world a 
better place to live in is for each in- 
dividual to make himself a better 
person to live with. How to live 
with others is, therefore, the great 
question for the decision of every 
human being. In its answer is in- 
volved the solution of the problems 
which vex the social philosophers, 
and to enable them to settle it is the 
prime object of Christianity. 

If we begin with the application of 
the rule to simplest routine of daily 
existence, the extension of it into all 
the rules of life will become easier. 
The most trying place in which to 
start is the home, the family itself ; 
and yet the home is the great school 
of manners and for the education of 
the heart. The very certainty of re- 
sponsive family affection may easily 
develop disregard for the restraints 
and requirements of the wholesome 
rule. It is using a dangerous license 
that because this affection is natural, 
and is tolerant, forgiving and chari- 
table, it cannot be abused ; and that a 
carelessness in the treatment of oth- 
ers which would be intolerant and 
impossible elsewhere, is permissible 
and defensible in the family circle. 

If in the narrower relations of the 
family, of marriage and fraternity, 
pecple scrupulously and sensitively 
regard each other, they will acquire 
a habit which will enable them to 
live with all other people, however 
they may encounter them and wher- 
ever.—The Baptist Layman. 


WHAT MEN HAVE DONE. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote 
the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble” at 48. 

Cicero is thought to have written 
“De Officiis” after he had passed 40. 

Chaucer is thought to have written 
the “Canterbury Tales” after he was 
50. 

Emanuel Swedenborg’s “Arcana 
Coelestia” was printed when the au- 
thor was 61. 

Immanuel Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason” appeared when the author 
was 57. 

Xenophon is supposed to have fin- 
ished the “Retreat of the Ten Thous- 
and” about 50. 

John Locke finished the “Essay on 
the Human Understanding” at 58. 

Isaac Newton wrote the last of the 
“Natural Philosophy” when he was 
45. 

Mill’s “Logic” appeared at 37; his 
“Principles of Political Economy” at 
42.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


Bearing one anothers burdens is 
harder than bearing one’s own. But 
we can never bear another’s burdens 
until we make those burdens ours. 
Therefore it is that the burden we 
bear for another presses upon us 
with double weight, because we feel 
it for ourselves and for one who is 
dearer to us than self.—Sunday-school 
Times. 


A Song of Mysteries. 


Who shall say what snowflakes light, 
Falling on the lambs at night, 

Clothed them in their coats of white ? 
Who shall say what veins of sun 
Through the rose’s petals run, 

Till they crimson one by one ? 

This, O Love, is all our knowing: 
Lambe are clad and flowers are blowing. 


When the wild-birds are a-wing 

In the blue and bloom of spring, 

Who shall say what makes them sing ! 
Who shall tell this heart of mine 

Why in thunder and in shine 

Still the mossed-oak lures the vine ? 
We but know the wild-bird singeth 
And clingeth, the lured vine clingeth. 


Who shall say why rosiest dawn 
Gleameth, streameth, dreameth on, 
To the breast of Darkness drawn ? 
And why thou, by earth caressed, 
Still hath sought me—loved me best, 
Crept like sunlight to my breast ? 
Day and Dark may love and sever, 
But thou lovest me forever ! 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


DO SOMETHING. 


BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Each member of a Christian Church 
should be a worker for Christ. Our 
Lord has never granted a dispensa- 
tion to a single one of us ; would any 
of us desire that he should? His 
vows are upon us all without ex- 
ception. Are we each obedient to 
his word, “Occupy till I come”? 
Are we putting out our talents to in- 
terest? If we are not doing so we 
can never enter into rest. Rest im- 
plies previous labor. We are bidden 
by the Holy Spirit to labor to enter 
into the rest of God; it is the way 
thereto. Idlers are unrestful, fidgety, 
worried and worrying, fretful and 
fanciful, troubled and troublesome. 
They are happiest who are most com- 
pletely consecrated to the service of 
God, and most fully absorbed in obe- 
dience to his will. 

Oh, that all our church members 
were constrained by divine grace to 
do their utmost for the Lord! There 
would then be no lack of laborers ; 
no vine would be left unpruned, no 
wheat ungarnered. Under God, we 
have in the Church all that is need- 
ful for her great work ; it only needs 
bringing out and setting in order— 
perhaps we ought to say arousing 
and quickening. The world is full 
of stir, social, political, scientific, self- 
ish ; and shall the Saviour’s house- 
hold be given to slumber? Heaven 
can be no heaven to us if we do not 
labor here, by either doing or suffer- 
ing the divine will. As six days of 
work preceded the Lord’s Sabbath of 
rest, so must it be with us if we 
would enjoy the Sabbath of the skies. 
Remember how Bonar puts it, and 
let us put it so— | 


** Death worketh; 
Let me work, too; 
Death undoeth; 
Busy as death my work I ply, 
~ Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


‘* Time worketh; 
Let me work, too; 
Time findeth; 
Let me do, 
Busy as Time my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


** Sin worketh; 
Let me work, too; 
Sin undoeth; 
Let me do. 
Busy as sin my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity.” 


—Mathodiet Recorder. 
GLEANINGS. 


What we need just now is not more 
new truth for our minds, but more 
old truth for our hearts. 


If Paul needed a thorn in the flesh 
to pin him down, we ought not to 
grumble at little splinters. 


It is well to preach the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, except 
when you are in a tender mood. 


One of the surest evidences of a 
carnal mind is the greediness with 
which a man seeks the applause of 
men. 


Piety is put to one of its poorest 
uses when it is made an excuse for 
needless ignorance or a substitute 
for plain, common sense. 


The preacher who puts off all his 
collections till the end of the Confer- 
ence year ought not to complain if 
the stewards follow his example. 


Dr. Cuyler rebukes sharply when 
he says: “Brethren, let us pray for 
more of grace that pinches. The 
conversion that never lowers a man’s 
pride and never empties a man’s pock- 
et is a pious sham.” 


If we take people as we find them, 
welcoming all their good points, and 
pass over the others, and being kind 
and generous to all, we shall come 
much nearer to the truth about them 
than if we labor to make a critical 
analysis of minds and hearts of which 
we cap see only a few fragments. 

Living is death; dying is life. We 
are not what we appear to be. On 
this side of the grave we are exiles, 
on that citizens; on this side orphans, 
on that children; on this side cap- 
tives, on that freed men; on this side 
disguised, unknown, on that side dis- 
closed and proclaimed as the sons of 
God.— Beecher. 


In our outward occupations let us 
be more occupied with God than with 
all else. To do them well, we must 
do them in his presence and for his 
sake. At the sight of the majesty of 
God, calmness and serenity should 
possess the soul. A word from the 
Lord stilled the raging of the sea, 
and a glance from him to us, and 
from us to him, should still do the 
same in our daily life.— Fenelon. 


Household. 


serve or remember : 


pencil. 
ment into the ear. 


below. 


cough. 
cover with varnish. 


increase danger. 
through smoke take a full breath, 
and then stoop low; but if carbonic 
acid gas is suspected, walk erect. 

Suck poisoned wounds, unless your 
mouth is sore; enlarge the wound; or, 
better, cut out the part without de- 
lay; hold the wounded part as long 
as can be borne to a hot coal or the 
end of a cigar. 

In case of poisoning, excite vomit- 
ing by tickling the throat, or by 
warm water and mustard. 

If in water, float on the back, with 
the nose and mouth projecting. 

For apoplexy, raise the head and 
body; for fainting, lay the person flat. 
—~Selected. 


TOOTH WASH. 


In these days when germs and 
microbes seem to be at the root‘of 
nearly all the evils which afflict the 
human system, antiseptic tooth washes 
are receiving their share of attention. 
A lady who received the information 
from her family physician gives to 
the New York Tribune the following : 
“Doctor M told me a short time 
ago that, after all, there was no 
simpler or more efficacious antiseptic 
wash for the teeth than a few drops 
of listrine on the brush; or better 
still, he said, use it in this way: 
First, brush the teeth thoroughly 
with tepid water, and then put about 
a wineglassful of fresh water into the 
glass, add twenty or thirty drops of 
listrine, and rinse the mouth well, 
gargling the throat at the same time. 
This is an excellent tonic for the 
throat as well as a preservative of the 
teeth, and also a reliable disinfectant. 
Moreover, the taste is particularly 
clean and refreshing.” 


DAMP CLOTHES. 


There is one matter connected with 
the drying of clothes, which should 
not be forgotten. They should be 
well aired before being used. It 
not infrequently happens, especially 
among thoughtless people, that linens 
for the bed or underclothes are iron- 
ed, and while still damp are folded 
up and laid away. When wanted, 
they are taken from the bureau and 
immediately put into use, with the 
ague-breeding dampness still cling- 
ing about them. ‘This ought not to 
be; and nothing of like nature and 
effect ought to be tolerated in the 
well-ordered household. Everything 
should be well aired before being used. 
There is life and strength in dry, 
fresh, clean clothing; there is danger 
and death in the other kind.— Good 
Housekeeping. 


MATTER OUT OF PLACE. 


The fierce animosity some ardent 
housekeepers exhibit toward dust 
seems amusingly exaggerated to 
quieter souls. To the true dust-hater 
no family trouble or family joy is 
paramount. With her mouth she 
may mourn William’s sorrow or exult 
over Edith’s prosperity. Her eyes 
are roving. They spy the bit of fluff 
upon the carpet, and she checks her 
sobs to pick it up. The recital of 
Edith’s happiness is interrupted while 
she walks across the floor to wipe off 
a table’s edge or to lament the diffi- 
culty of keeping a room clean when 
the windows are so often opened. 

Births, deaths or marriages may 
come and go in her household. Not 
one of these disturbs her equanimity 
half so much as having her sweeping 
day postponed; they are all of less 
importance than the discovery that 
her dreaded enemy has gained a foot- 
hold in some unsuspecied corner. 

An enthusiast of this sort one even- 
ing, with a tragic air, requested her 
husband to accompany her to an up- 
per chamber. The tired lawyer was 
impressed by her solemn manner, 
and heavily climbed the necessary 
stairs. The lady led him into a room 
and pointed sternly to a table. 

“ Look at that,” she said, indignant- 
ly. “Three times this week I have 
told Mary to dust it. I believe she 
neglects its purposely. I am com- 
pletely disheartened.” 

The lawyer looked at the table 
and sighed. 

“My dear,” he replied, “to-day I 
have had to deal with a murderer 
and two burglars. I have also ex- 
amined two wife-beaters and one 
child-stealer, but anything like the 
moral depravity of Mary I confess I 
never saw before—never! ” 

And the lady triumphantly led the 


procession down stairs.— Boston Trav- 
eler. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 


Professor Wilder of Cornell Uni- 
versity gives the following short 
rules for action in case of accident, 
which it will be found useful to pre- 


For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing; 
dash water in them; remove cinders, 
etc., with the round point of a lead 


Remove matter from the ear with 
tepid water; never put a sharp instru- 


If an artery is cut, compress above |\ 
the wound; if a vien is cut, compress 


If choked, get upon all fours, and 


For slight burns, dip the part in 
cold water; if the skin is destroyed, 


‘Smother fire with carpets, etc.; wa- 
ter will often spread burning oil, and 
Before passing 
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services, If A. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 
THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. 
Pullan, 
street. 
7:39 P. M.; 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
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CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 


vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 
BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. 
Pastor. 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
schoel, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. 
Anderson, Pastor. 
A. M. and 7:30 P, M. 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching at II A. M. 
Sunday-school, 12:15 Prayer-meeting, 
Friday, 8 P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 


H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday-school 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 


Secretary; 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 


Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 


Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 


avenue, 


SAN FRANUISCO. 


tor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 


Rev. W. D. 


Rev. F. B. 
Pastor ; residence, 117 Capp 
Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 


. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 


Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 


P.M. 


7:30 P. M. 

Rev. C, 

Sunday services, II 
Sunday-school, 9:30 


8 P.M. 


t. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 


Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
berty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H 
Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 


Missionary Society. — President— 


Treasurer—Mrs. ]. M. Haven, 
Re- 


Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 


Presidents— Mrs. J. 
Pond, Mrs. i: M. 
Fisher, Mrs. F. B. 


Home Secretary). 


E, Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— Presi- 
dent—Mrs. H, E, Vacaville. Vice- 
. McLean, Mrs. W. OC. 

Parker, Galen M. 
Pullan. Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth street, Oakland; 
Mrs. C.J. Hutchius, 1903 Devisadero street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
oreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Auditor—Rev, Walter Frear. ll contribu- 
tions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 


Is the 
that will 
praise of it. 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 


ople’s choice. The onl ange 
ar out ali that can be’ enka 
Baking and Roasting, econom 
workmanship. 
8e)f-Bastin 


all odors 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co., 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOOBS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would waat 


Fitted with the wonderful 
and Ventileted Oven, allowing 
rom the oven to pass into the 


Sadiibeline suit of clothing made 
-OXFO to order 


WOOK, 


Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. 
dent San Bernardino Distrigt—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs, J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—1 32 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour, 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; 524 Thirty-first stmeeet, Oakland, Cal. 


American Home Missiona”v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ ork. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—jJ. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. 


American Board C. F. M.—WMissionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E, K, 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon Ss. Ward. Rev. Cc, H, 
Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PAcIFic office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 


Society of the Swedish Con- 


Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


Vice-Presi- 


Fami 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with fim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen, 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Brannon Store: 2012 Mission 
Near Sixteenth. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgeomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Euro . and 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. Guisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week to $12; 
board and room, per month, $27 50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 
otel. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREW'S’ 


Folding Bed. 
U.F.WEBER& CO, Andrews Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St.,_ - Portland, Or. 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Main 


rings, $1 
All work wayranted. Fine watch and 
t 


repairing a specialty. 


CRYSTAL 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars John Farnham, Manager 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUF Ri 
BELLS 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPP AND ) 
McSHANE BELL MD. 


and 
FOUNDRY, BAL 


Y & COMP 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , aleo Chim... 


and Peals, For more than half a century 
netcd for superiority ovcr all others. 


The finest quality of Bells for 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully w 
Write for Catalogue and Pri 


BUCKEYE BELL FOON 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT 
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THE PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Novemser 10, 1892. 


She actfic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TaKE NoTiCE—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
one year. THE PAciIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
amy time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, November 10, 1892. 


We will send Tue Pactric to new 
subscribers from this time until Jan- 
uary 1, 1894, for $2.50. 


— 


Our California and Nevada minis- 
ters and churches will recollect, we 
trust, the following, introduced by 
Rev W. W. Scudder, and adopted 


by our recent General Association : 

WHEREAS, The influence of Christian litera- 
ture in our homes cannot be too highly appre- 
giated, and it is eminently desirable to build up 
such literature as is peculiarly our own; there- 
fore, | 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
preachers of this Association observe the third 
Sunday of November of each year as Christian 
Literature Sunday, at which time, in addition 
to pressing the claims of a pure Christian liter 
ature generally, the special claims of THE Pa- 
ciFiC shall be presented, and_ subscriptions 
taken therefor. 


On our eighth page this week will 
be seen the evidence of the enter- 
prise of our friends in the southern 
part of our State. Under the good 
leadership of President Baldwin and 
others they will, week by week, pack 
that page full of interest ; and they 
have promised to give Tue Paciric as 
wide a circulation as possible in 
Southern California. 


We have the pleasure of noting a 
very gratifying increase in our sub- 
scription list during the past few 
weeks in this part of the State. And 
now if our preachers in the bounds of 
this Association will heed its recom- 
mendation, so kindly and wisely made, 
as we think, and present the sub- 
ject of Christian Literature, and espe- 
eially the claims of Tue Paciric, a week 
from next Snuday, and take subscrip- 
tions on the spot and see that their 
parishes are thoroughly canvassed 
immediately, we believe a very large 
merease in the circulation of THE 
Paciric will be made, which will be 
mutually beneficial to publishers and 
people, and will make the paper more 
and more worthy of support. 


Notice is given at the head of our 
first editorial column that for $2.50 
we will send Tue Paciric to new sub- 
scribers until January 1,1894. We 
will also add that we will allow $1 
commission for every new subscriber, 
to agents whom our ministers will put 
into their fields to canvass. And if 
the agent sees fit to remit any portion 
of the commission to the subscriber, 
we do not object; or if the subscrip- 
tion is all sent to us without any com- 
mission,we will be grateful and thank- 
ful that others are willing to work 
for the same reward that several have 
received who have borne heavy bur- 
dens for the paper for several years 
past. We make no offer of premiums 
or club rates, or other rates, than those 
long stated at the head of the editor- 
ial column, and here stated. 


We shall be glad to publish, next 
week, stimulating communications on 
‘this subject of Christian literature, 
and Tur Pactric, which may be useful 
m aiding the presentation on the com- 
ing Sabbath; and we shall be only 
too glad to publish in the weeks fol- 
lowing the good results secured by 
doing what our General Association 
advised should be done. 


The above especially concerns the 
shurches of the central and the north- 
ern part of California. But we shall 
be glad to know that our friends and 
brethren in Oregon and Washington 
are disposed to use this same Sunday 
for this same purpose, with the like 
conditions and privileges, albeit there 
are no such recommendations from 
their General Associations. This 
Pacific Coast paper of all our Con- 
gregational churches has no better 
supporters and constituency than our 
correspondents and subscribers and 
agents in these noble and fast-grow- 
ing States north of us. 


The Congregational churches of 
England are invited to celebrate, next 
spring, the martyrdom of Henry Bar- 
row, John Greenwood and John Penry. 
who, in 1593, were hung for Separa- 
tism at Tyburn Gate. Our churches 


in America have an equal inheritance 
in the memory of those steadfast 
souls. 

They can begin to count now the 
number of women who have been or- 
dained to the Congregational minis- 
try. Last week five were mentioned 
by name, and that did not include all. 
This week we read that the church 
in Gustavus, O., called a council, said 
to be conservative, and it ordained a 
Miss Olmstead, coming from Free 
Methodist antecedents, to be pastor 
of that church. So they are coming, 


that they will continue to come? 
Oberlin has been well disposed al- 
ways to open its doors for the instruc- 
tion of women, in theological as well 
as other sciences. Conservative Hart- 
ford has been making this invitation 
to women one of its specialties, and 
this week it is reported that two 
women have entered its junior class. 
A professor in our own seminary, in 
an address to ladies, commended the 
Oakland institution to them on this 
same account. As a matter of fact, a 
lady, now the wife of a missionary to 
Japan, several years ago pursued 
theological studies there. The pro- 
fessor was cautious, and intimated 
that the faculty were not prepared to 
educate the girls with reference to 
the pastorate; but if they become 
as thoroughly furnished as the boys 
by pursuing the same curriculum 
some church may ask them, and then 
what will any one do about it? The 
Miss Olmstead, just referred to, had 
no college or seminary training, and 
the council might have objected on 
that account. But suppose one has 
passed all the examinations that any 
council could require—will not the 
next step of ordination come of itself? 
So, let us serve the same notice as in 
the marriage service, and say: “If 
any of the pillars have anything to 
say why women should not be eligible 
to the Congregational ministry, let 
them say it now, or henceforth be 
silent; for as matters are going it 
will soon be rather late to shut out 
the tide!” Do not say that Tue Paciric 
failed to give you warning. 


The eyes of all interested in the 
evangelization of Africa are turned to 
see what the British government will 
do at Uganda. By mutual agreement, 
the region about the great lake fell 
to the English sphere of influence. 
A company with large capital and 
magnificent plans was _ formed. 
Among those plans was one of a rail- 
roid from Mombasa, inland, connect- 
ing the lake region with the Indian 
Ocean. But the enterprise has proved 
expensive. Uganda has been in a 
state of internal conflict. Arabs, the 
French party and the English party 
have divided the people. Faction 
and civil war have reduced the famous 
kingdom to poverty. The two Chris- 
tian missions, which before the polit- 
ical machinations had been prosper- 
ous, have themselves become each a 
rival of the other. The British Com- 


‘mercial Company is financially com- 


pelled to withdraw. But if it should 
withdraw, the last state of the land 
would be worse than the first. The 
missionaries would be at the mercy 
of the Mohammendans and natives. 
The Christian converts, which have 
numbered hundreds, would be” the 
victims of the exasperated rulers and 
contestants. A strong pressure is 
brought to bear on the Gladstone 
government to induce it to exert its 
authority and also save the company 
and the Church mission. It has con- 
sented to sustain things till March. 
But after March, what next? And 
how much blessing has come, or is 
soon to come, from European armed 
occupation of this part of the Dark 
Continent? How much blessing came 
to the American races by the colon- 
izers of the New World? Let the 
Indian problem, which survives in 
our own land even, suggest! Evolu- 
tion, doubtless ; but that’s not gener- 
ally an altogether lovely process. 


When the Church Congress of the 
Anglican communion was held, the 
other day, an address of welcome was 
made by the representatives of those 
congregations which are called Dis- 
senters. Of course, they wished to 
say something very pleasant, and so 
they said: “We have a growing con- 
viction that the distinctions between 
various communions are not impass- 
able barriers, but, rather, hedges of 
roses and honeysuckles, across which 
we can shake hands and wish one an- 
other godspeed in the name of the 
Lord.” But Dr. Herber Evans, the 


and what can be the sequence but’ 


has been Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union the past year, is “not 
anxious to shake hands with anybody 
across a hedge,” but prefers to walk 
with his Christian brother without 
any barrier. As matters now stand, 
he agrees that between the Free 
Churches and the Establishment there 
is, at present, not merely a hedge, 
but a gulf. For there lie between 
them at least these three things— 
the union of Church and State, the 
assumption involved in the “historic 
episcopate,” and the sacerdotalism 


which now carries things with a high 
hand. 


It is generally conceded that Grov- 
er Cleveland was elected President of 
the United States yesterday. Prob- 
ably James G. Blaine is saying this 
morning to the Republican party, 
“You nominated the wrong man.” 
A great majority of the American 
people have decided that they do not 
want a high tariff—all the world’s 
akin. Other important questions 
have entered into this result, which 
is a great surprise to millions. Cali- 
fornia is said to have joined the ma- 
jority. The result of our municipal 
election is not yet known; the count 
goes on slowly, and not too honestly; 
considerable disturbance has been in 
some of the precincts. It is not like- 
ly that the result, as far as the Mayor 
and several other officers are con- 
cerned, will be creditable to this city; 
certainly not to a large body of 
worthy citizens who somehow seem to 
have very little influence in making 
our Government what it ought to be. 
But then it will show what sort of 
people constitute the majority of our 
citizens. We have to stand the rule 
of the majority, bad as it may be. 
And if we are badly governed, we 
have the poor satisfaction of knowing 
that we are not alone among the 
large cities of the country. 


To show the sacerdotal tendency in 
the Anglican Church, a speaker at 
the autumnal meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 
cited the following statistics: In 1882 
the number of churches in which the 
eucharistic vestments were used was 
336; now 1,029. Then 1,662 churches 
had adopted the eastward position, 
now 3,918. At that time 581 churches 
used altar lights, at this time 2.048. 
Then only nine used incense, but one 


hundred and seventy-seven now use 
it. 


from one of our country pastors: 
“The local church, district, or asso- 
ciational papers of New England 
may not aspire to occupy the field of 
the Congregationalist, those of the in- 
terior the field of the Advance, nor 
should those of the West shore that 


of its one able representative. The 
fact is, there may _. be local 
papers ad lib, but not all of 
them together can supply the 


need of the Congregational churches 
and families West of the Rocky 
Mountains for one powerful repre- 
sentative of the denomination, a 
paper which, for obvious reasons, 
should be published at San Francis- 
co. That paper which in the future 
is to be this representative—large, 
influential, a monarch among publi- 
cations of its kind—many believe 
is to be Tue Paciric, whose field 
is large enough in area, wealth, in- 
telligence and Christian zeal to sup- 
port the greatest Congregational 
journal in the world.” 


REV. B. FAY MILLS AT MILLS COL- 
LEGE. 


After the meetings in San Francis- 
co the family of Rev. B. Fay Mills 
accepted the invitation of Mrs. C. T. 
Mills of Mills College to spend a few 
weeks in that school, and enjoy the 
pleasant grounds and home. They 
remained there while Mr. Mills was 
holding meetings in Salt Lake City 
and San Jose, and then he joined 
them, stopping about two weeks, and 
gaining some much-needed rest. He 
then held meetings in Santa Cruz, 
and on the Ist inst. he return- 
ed to the College, and with his family 
took the overland train for the East. 
His first important stop will be at 
Kansas City, and he expects to spend 
the winter and spring in the cities of 
the Northwest. 

While at the College Mr. Milis and 
his wife conducted numerous religi- 
ous meetings, with very happy re- 
sults. Their earnest words and cheer- 
ful example were greatly blessed to 
the students. Christians were re- 
vived, and were led to make a 
more complete consecration, and there 
was a goodly number of hopeful 
conversions. In parting, very sin- 
cere sorrow was felt by all, Mr. 
Mills and his wife expressing 
their appreciation of the kindness 
which had been shown them, and the 
teachers and scholars esteeming them 
as dear friends. Their stay in the 
college and their strong and beauti- 
ful Christian influence will be long 


eloquent and genial Welshman, who | remembered. 


Com. 


Home Mlissionary,. 


MRS. CASWELL. 


That name, which has come to be 
dear to some of us as a household 
word, is still, doubtless, without sig- 
nificance to many of our readers, be- 
yond the knowledge that she is edi- 
tor of our national magazine, The 
Home Missionary, and some may not 
even know that; for, alas! it is too 
true that the magazine itself is a 
stranger in many a Christian home. 
And yet its cost is only sixty cents a 
year, and few religious papers or 
magazines possess greater interest to 
those who read it. Perhaps what I 
am now to say of Mrs. Caswell may 
induce some who do not take the 
Home Missionary to do so. Address 
Mrs. H. S. Caswell, 34 Bible House, 
New York city, and enclose sixty 
cents in stamps. May her California 
subscription list be greatly enlarged 
this year! 

Mrs. Caswell’s presence among us 
the last three weeks has been a rare 
privilege. She has spoken many 
times in San Fransisco and Oakland, 
besides visiting Clayton, Martinez, 
Reno, Santa Cruz, and San Jose, eith- 
er organizing new circles, or reviving 
old ones each time. Everywhere her 
audiences have been held with pro- 
found interest, and inspired to new 
resolves in work for the Master. 
Many are the testimonies, “I never 
before understood the home mission- 
ary work, and shall feel a new and 
lasting interest in it hereafter.” She 
deals largely in illustrations coming 
right out of real life, facts of which 
she has personal knowledge. When 
at home her headquarters are at the 
Bible House, New York city, the very 
heart of missionary intelligence and 
interest; and besides this she has 


‘traveled extensively, and has person- 


al acquaintance with many of our 
workers East and West. But, per- 
haps, the interest with which she fas- 
cinates her hearers is due more to 
her large, sympathetic heart than to 
her fund of knowledge. In early life 
she was for seventeen years a mis- 
sionary to the Iroquois Indians, and 
has recently published a history of 
that mission, which is full of interest. 
She loves the poor Indian, as she 
loves his white brother. Her whole 
great heart goes out to the wants 
and woes of all mankind just as truly 
as did that of her Lord and Master. 
She believes in the work and the 
workers of our great Home Mission- 
ary Society. She values money only 
for what it may do in spreading 
abroad the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
to needy men and women. Her 
purse, her voice, her pen, are all con- 
secrated. To her the dark places and 
needy fields of the homeland are no 
myth, but a sad, sad reality for which 
she, in common with every child of 
God, is personally responsible. Her 
enthusiasm and magnetism are irre- 
sistible. We wish it were possible to 
reproduce for our readers the pic- 
tures she has stamped indelibly upon 
her hearers, but space forbids even if 
we had the power; and then there is 
nothing like the living voice to im- 
press these great realities. We hope 
the pastors and delegates who were 
present at the General Association 
will see to it that the women in their 
respective congregations are in some 
way organized to help forward this 
good work so ably represented by 
Mrs. Caswell. 

It was a great joy to her that she 
could visit Reno, and organize a be- 
ginning of our work in Nevada thus 
bringing into line one of the few 
States still unorganized. That a 
great impetus may be given the 
cause of home missions in our State 
and the entire Coast by this visit is, 
we are sure, her one desire and our 
prayer. M. L. M. 


FALL MEETING OF THE SEATTLE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Houghton is a little suburb of Seat- 
tle on the east shore of Lake Wash- 
ington—a beautiful sheet of water 
twenty-seven miles long by sometimes 
five miles wide. The little white 
Congregational church stands up a 
few rods from the lake on the road, 
and furnished a delightful place of 
gathering for our association. 

We meet semi-annually. This fall 
meeting was held last Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November Ist and 2d. 
Of course, the usual routine exercises 
were necessary, but even these seemed 
enlivened by an unusually warm spir- 
it of love and fellowship. But the 
great features of the meetings centered 
about the themes of the papers and 
discussions. The evening exercises 
were good both times, the sermon 
and address of Superintendent A. J. 
Bailey, the paper of Rev. Wallace 
Nutting, the addresses of Revs. Merritt 
and Bower; but we couldn’t have our 
say at those meetings, so the sparks 
of interest had no opportunity to de- 
velop into a general conflagration of 
light and benefit, on the topics dis- 
cussed. 

The first topic was that of Rev. W. 
C. Merritt, whose heart burned with 
interest in it, and by whom we all 
were soon set ablaze—*“ Our need of 
evangelistic work by a denomination- 
al evangelist among us, and an inter- 
denominational evangelist, such, for 
instance, as Dr. Chapman of Philadel- 
phia.” Steps were taken, by memor- 
ial to the American Home Missionary 
Society, and by Committee, to confer 
with other denominational bodies of 


our State. Prayers mingled with the 


discussion freely, and pledges were 
made for the support of such a work- 
er as the first. | 

Dr. C. A. Smith of Seattle the next 
morning started another grand par- 
liament of discussion by his paper on 
“Church Finance.” 

Rev. S. Greene and your corre- 
spondent found an earnest interest in 
the topic of Sunday-school work. 
And Wednesday afternoon the Wom- 
an’s Missionary hours were said by 
some to be the best woman's meeting 
they ever attended. 

The great subject of “Intemperance 
and What Ministers Can Do About 
It” came on soon, and an hour and a 
half, though divided into five-minute 
speeches, proved all too short for the 
well-conducted addresses and speech- 
es. Our resolution, soon after adopt- 
ed, had no uncertain sound, and some 
said registered an advance in prohi- 
bition sentiment beyond that of any 
previous meeting of the Association. 

Wednesday evening Rev. A. W. 
Bower spoke impressively on the 
“Importance of Private Devotion,” 
and Brothers Merritt and Bailey on 
the “Church Building Society and A. 
H. M. S.,” respectively. When all 
was through, we knelt in sentence 
prayers for the church and people 
with whom we had met, and for the 
coming six months in all our church- 
es. Then, with “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds,” and the benediction by 
Brother Rose, we stood adjourned. 

Next meeting at Watcom first 
Tuesday and Wednesday in May, 
1893. Business Committee, Rev. J. 
V. Dimon, as luckily provided by our 
Constitution, Art. VI, Sec. 3. We for- 
got to elect his fellow-committeemen. 
The Home Missionary Committee, as 
newly appointed, are Wallace Nutting, 
Chairman, A. S. Burwell, Dr. O. A. 
Waterhouse, F. A. MacDonald, G. H. 
Lee, Secretary. L. 

SeaTTueE, Nov. 4, 1892. 


FAREWELL LETTER. 


Grass Nivapa Co., } 
October 28,1892. { 

Rev. S. G. Emerson, Dear Brother: 
* * * You came tous higbly endorsed 
by those we have confidence in, and 
nobly have you met the promises 
they made. In your public ministry 
you have not failed to declare the 
whole counsel of God; the truths of 
the sacred word have been presented 
in such a clear, lucid manner that we 
feel it as good seed sown upon good 
ground, and that in the time to come 
we shall see an abundant harvest, 
and many through your instrument- 
ality be brought to see the truth as 
it is in Christ the Saviour. 

Your work, and that of your de- 
voted wife among the youth and 
children connected with the church 
and Society has been most efficient 
and far reaching. The principles of 
the Bible have been inculcated upon 
their young minds, and under your 
guidance the Y. P. S.C. E. has re- 
ceived new energy to go on with its 
Christian work, and thus lay the 
foundation for honorable and useful 
lives, not only in the church, but also 
in the homes and in public life. 

That you have been faithful in the 
discharge of every duty as pastor is 
recognized by all, and by your walk 
and conversation have gained an in- 
fluence over those with whom you 
have come in contact in the social 
circle and in the community that, we 
doubt not, will last through the 
years to come, and which, we trust, 
will bring them into closer sympathy 
with the church, and the great mis- 
sion it has to carry forward in the 
community and in the world at large. 

And now, dear brother, it is with 
feelings of sadness we say farewell. 
We received you as pastor in the 
Master's name; we part with you feel- 
ing that you have been faithful to 
the Master’s work, and our prayers 
are going up to the Great Head of 
the Church that he will long spare 
your life and that of your excellent 
wife; that hand in hand you may go 
on in life’s journey, meeting its cares 
and responsibilities with that trust in 
your heavenly Father’s wisdom and 
overruling care that has been your 
consolation in the past, and that 
wherever your lot may be cast his lov- 
ing kindness may go with you, and 
his strong arm be your shield and de- 
fense. And finally, my brother, when 
time shall be no more and eternity be 
ushered in, may pastor and people be 
united in the great congregation of 
the redeemed, in the sanctuary nct 
made with hands eternal in the Heav- 
en ! JosePpH Harran, 

Epwarp CoLemay, 
Lewis WHEELER, 
Committee. 


Adopted by Church and Society, 
Friday evening, October 28, 1892. 


A surprise party by the Grass Val- 
ley Christian Endeavorers at the par- 
sonage left behind them as tokens of 
their love and esteem two exquisite 
souvenir coffee spoons. The handles 
were of twisted silver adorned with a 
lover's knot, while in the gold bowl 
“Grass Valley” was etched, and on 
the back was engraved @ monogram 
of the letters “C. E.” Little Miss 
Muriel was next inquired for, but, 
being in slumberland they present- 
ed to her name a very pretty set of 
silverware, (consisting of knife, fork 
and spoon. These also had the C. E. 
monogram. Immediately after the 


presentation the company broke out 


singing,“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” | 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Another instance of the inability of 
the authorities of the District of Co- 
lumbia to cope with the liquor power, 
under the present laws of the Nation- 
al Capital, was brought to light this 
week by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the District, that the Com mis- 
sioners have no authority to close un- 
licensed saloons, under the police reg- 
ulations recently promulgated, and 
which were made the excuse for dis- 
continuing the prosecution begun un- 
der an old law by the recently dis- 
missed Prosecuting Attorney. The 
good people of the city will renew 
their efforts to have Congress pass 
the bill regulating the liquor traffic 
here, which was passed by the Senate 
and defeated by parliamentary tactics. 
not votes, in the House at the last 
session; and as there will be no elec- 
tion pending during the coming ses- 
sion, they are hopeful of succeeding. 
The temperance advocates who work- 
ed for the passage of this bill at the 
last session, and who will do the 
same at the coming session, regard it 
merely as an improvement upon the 
present laws, or, rather, absence of 
binding laws, and accept it upon the 
theory that “ half a loaf is better than 
no bread”; they believe and hope and 
pray that eventually a majority of 
Congress will believe with them, that 
the deadly liquor traffic should be ab- 
solutely prohibited, not only at the 
capital of the nation, but everywhere 
else. Prohibition is the end sought; 
but so long as the traffic is recognized 
by taxation, it should be controlled 
by stringent regulations; then the 
authorities will have no excuse for 
favoring the rum-sellers. 

Did you ever pick up a newspaper 
at your breakfast table and receive 
a shock by reading of the death of 
some one you knew and loved, in a 
distant city? Ihada shock of that 
sort yesterday morning when I read 
in the telegraphic columns of a 
Washington paper of the death, at 
his home in Petersburg, Virginia, of 
Churchill J. Gibson, who had for 
more than half a century been pas- 
tor of one church, every member of 
the congregation of which loved him 
as a father and revered him as a 
spiritual guide. He built up his con- 
gregation from a mere handful, in 
the most squalid section of his city, 
to one of the largest, and went 
through personal privations that 
would have disheartened any man 
not upheld by a higher power to do 
it. His marked ability brought him 
during his long career many offers 
of large salaries, and at one time he 
might have been made a Bishop, but 
he preferred to stay where he had 
begun his work, although there were 
days early in his pastorate—many of 
them—when himself and his little 
family had no meat upon their table. 
Long before the establishment of 
missions to work among the criminals 
in prisons and among fallen women, 
he and his good wife were constant 
visitors to those classes, although 
their actions were condemned by 
good but misguided people. This 
tribute is not based upon hearsay, 
but upon actuxl kuowledge, gained 
as a scholar in the Sunday-school of 
his Church. I never read or heard 
the words “Blessed are the pure in 
heart,” that the benevolent counte- 
nance and kindly eyes of Churchil! 
J. Gibson did not arise before me: 
he was my ideal of what a minister 
ought to be, and, although this mat- 
ter may seem out of place in a Wasbh- 
ington letter, I should ever feel that 
a duty had been neglected if it had 
not been written. The last time | 
saw Mr. Gibson was more than eleven 
years ago, when he read the beauti- 
ful burial service of his Church over 
the remains of a child—my own. 


President Harrison is bearing his 
affliction like the good Christian | ¢ 
tries to be. He has taken up his cf- 
ficial work, and the usual routiue 
duties of the head of the White 
House family. His son and dauglh- 
ter and his daughter-in-law are wit! 
him and will remain foran indefinite 
period. Judge Scott, of Port Town- 
send, Washington, who did not « 
rive in time to attend the funeral «/ 
Mrs. Harrison, his sister, is also w?!!! 
him and will for a short time rem!!! 
a guest of the White House. })''. 
Harrison speaks very feelingly 20¢ 
appreciatively of the universal sy!u- 
pathy which has been extended to 
him. 

Miss ClarajBarton, President of the 
Red Cross society, with her usua! 
promptness in meeting an emergency. 
telegraphed to the Mayor of Milwau- 
kee to draw on the society for $1,(\""’ 
to be used in the relief of the suffere:s 
by the recent large fire in that city 

Reformation Sunday was observe: 
in the Lutheran Churches here la-t 
Sunday, by interesting references tv 
the life of Martin Luther. 

A “temperance consecration 
vice” was held this afternoon by the 
W. C. T. U., in their new head- 
quarters building. The attendance 
was largeand enthusiastic. 

Wasarnerton, D. C., Nov. 2, 1892. 


MARRIED. 


WoopHAMS—BAILEY.—At the residence of 
the bride’s mother, 830 Union street, No- 
vember 2, 1892, by Rev. H. H. Wikofi, 
Maurice S, Woodhams of North Temescal 
to Ollie L. Bailey of this city. 


Some of the lady physicians of 
Philadelphia are said to make as high 
as $10,000 a year, and a few even 
twice that sum. 
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Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club,Rev. Drs.C. 
Q. Brown and W. D. Williams gave 
interesting reports of the work of the 
National Council. Among the visitors 
present was Evangelist Roland W. 
Purdue, who made a few remarks. 
All were glad to welcome back to his 
California home Rev. E. S. Williams, 
from his trip around the world. By 
unanimous vote he was requested to 
address the Club at its next meeting 
on his trip. The semi-annual election 
of officers was held, and Rev. Dr. C, 
O. Brown was chosen President, and 
Rev. W. H. Tubb, Secretary. A reso- 
lution of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, D. Gilbert Dexter, Esq., was 
unanimously adopted. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was observed Sabbath morning in the 
First church in this city. Twenty- 
five were received to membership, 
twelve of them on confession of faith; 
six were baptized; two children and 
four adults. In the evening Dr. 
Brown’s subject was “Municipal Re- 
form.” His address was easily under- 
stood; it was a plain talk on the is- 
sues of the hour in this city. Dr. 

Brown evidently does not believe in 
duplicity and double dealing in poli- 
tics, and he courageously expresses 
‘his convictions as a man and as the 
pastor of the First church, and he 
will have our cordial support in such 
a course of action. 


Within the last few weeks thirty of 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper’s large Bible 
class in the First church have joined 
that and other churches in the city. 

Two were received to Green-street 
church on confession. In the even- 
ing Pastor Wikoff commenced a se- 
ries of lectures on “Night Scenes” in 
the Old Testament, taking for his 
theme “The Last Night in Sodom.” 
It proved a very opportune subject 
for the hour; the allusions to this 
city were frequent. 


Rev. R. N. Purdue, our newly ap- 
pointed evangelist, has arrived and 
will begin his labors next Sunday 
in Green-street church. He _ will 
probably go to Porterville. Any 
church wishing the assistance of the 
evangelist will please communicate 
with acting Supt. Dr. J. H. Warren 
as early a date as possible. 


Rev. Dr. Pond preached to his peo- 
ple in Bethany church on the text 
“Where Art Thou ?’—a sociological 
sermon. Rev. Griffith Griffiths preach- 
ed in the evening, while Dr. Pond ad- 
ministered the communion at the 
Chinese Mission; when he asked the 
Chinese brethren who had received 
benefit at the Lord’s table to rise. All 
stood up. 


The good work continues in Olivet 
church, and Pastor Cole had the 
pleasure of receiving fifteen to mem- 
bership, fourteen of them on confes- 
sion of faith. 


Dr. Warren was at the Devisadero- 
street Branch, and speaks well of the 
work of Rev. Horace W. Houlding in 
that place. 


There will be a grand opening of 
the Christian Union Mission at their 
building known asthe Bijou Theatre, 
729 Market street, to-morrow even- 
ing, at 8oclock. An interesting pro- 
gramme has been arranged. Promi- 
nent speakers will address the meet- 
ing, and there will be singing by a 
male quartette. 

Rev. Dr. McLean has returned from 
his vacation in the northern mount- 
ains, and preached to his pepole in 
the First church, Oakland, on “The 
Dignity and Duty of American Man- 
hood.” Assistant Pastor 
‘subject in the evening was “Whittier, 
the Poet of Peace.” 

Seventeen were received to Pilgrim 
church, seven of them on confession. 
In the evening Rev. J. B. Silcox’s 
subject was “Sins of the Tongue.” 


Rev. O. C. May’s timely subject at 
North Berkeley was “The Great Peril 
of Our Times, and the Christian's 
Duty.” 

Rev. J. K. Harrison’s subjects at 
Santa Rosa were “Hungering After 
Righteousness” and “What Is True 
Religion >” 

Rev. Griffith Griffiths preached in 
Plymouth church in the morning. 
Dr. Williams’ subject in the evening 
was the “Political Crisis.” 


Students McCullom and Nelson 
supplied the Lorin church. 


The advent of our beloved pastor 
to our Porterville church has proved 
a blessing both to the community 
and church. He took up the work 
just where Revs. Cook and Wirt left 
it, and its progress has been continu- 
ed without interruption, both spirit- 
ual and material. The congrega- 
tions have increased in numbers. A 
larger attendance at the Sabbath- 
school, a good interest at the prayer- 
meetings, all show that the Master’s 
cause has fallen into good hands. 
Nearly one thousand dollars have 
been subscribed for the repairing 
and rebuilding of the church. The 
belfry will all be new, so will the en- 
tire roof. A small room for prayer- 
meeting and general uses will be 
constructed, and the interior wil] be 
relined and papered new; and when 
completed will be comfortable, neat 
and durable. Services have been 
regular, notwithstanding the repairs. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society are a host in 
themselves. They are good finan- 


ciers, always have money on hand, 
and they do not neglect the social in- 
terests of their flock. Once each 
month a social is given at some con- 
venient place—the last one was held 
at the parsonage, and it was our 
good fortune to be present; nearly 
forty souls were in attendance. Both 
the youth and old age was there. 


The ever genial presence of the pas- 
tor and his noble wife, with a kind 
word and a pleasant smile for all 
made each and every one feel that it 
was good to be there. Oh, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity! May the 
ties that now bind us together grow 
and expand, until many shall know 
of the love and mercy of God, and 
the hallowed influence of the Gospel 
of his Son! More anon. 
W. W. H. 


Rev. D. Goodsell received three 
on confession and one by letter into 
the church at Copperopolis last Sun- 
day week. The belfry of the 
church, so long empty, is likely to be 
filled with a bell, as $70 is in the 
treasury for the purchase of one— 
collected among the people. New 
buildings are being built to replace 
those destroyed by the fire. Every- 
thing is taking on new life, others 
will likely unite with the church 
soon. 


Two were lately received into the 
church at Murphys on confession, 
one having lived in Murphys nearly 
forty years. Years of penitence and 
gratitude were assurance of deep 
conviction and purpose. The other 
was one whom God had led through 
deep waters of affliction, until, in 
great helplessness, she sought mercy 
and found it. 


Rev. John Macdonald, having com- 
pleted his term of sevice, one year, with 
our church at Galt, leaves it at this 
time. Deacons Robertson and Fergu- 
son, with fourteen others, unite in ex- 
pressions of high regard for Bro. and 
Mrs. Macdonald: “By kindness and 
patience they have, we believe, won 
the hearts of many, and the good will 
of almost all the people of Galt. His 
preaching of the gospel has been 
with acceptance and profit to us. We 
command them with confidence to 
any Christian church in need of a 
pastor.” 


EvanGE.Listic Funp.—F riends,church- 
es and societies who have pledged 
for the support of evangelists will 
please remit at once either the whole 
or partto Mr. J. 8S. Hutchinson of the 
Sather Banking company, San Fran- 
cisco, or to Rev. J. H. Warren, acting 
Superintendent of the A. H. M. S. 


Rev. H. D. Wiard, late Supt. of the 
A. H. M.S. for Central and Northern 
California, left last Wednesday, having 
accepted the Financial Secretaryship 
of the Illinois H. M. Suc’y. His address 
will be 151 Washington St., Chicago. 
Ex-Supt. Warren will serve as Supt. 
until Mr. Wiard’s successor is ap- 
pointed. 

MinisteriaL Revier Socrety.—In Tue 
Paciric, week before last, were given 
the names of those who had paid their 
dues of $1 to this Society for the past 
year, as recommended by the General 
Association. Inadvertently, however, 
my Qwn was omitted, although [hold 
the treasurer's receipt. I should not 
refer to the matter were it not that 
it is made to appear that the Presi- 
dent of the Society is indifferent to 
its claims. On the contrary,I regard 
itas of great importance, and regret 
that so many manifest so little inter- 
est for it. It should also have been 
mentioned that two appropriations 


were made the last year to beneficiar- 
ies, and as the years go on there will 
be increasing need of help from this 
source. We ought not to rest until 
we have a far more considerable fund 
secured. Joun C. Hoisrook. 

STOCKTON. 

Nine members united with Golden 
Gate church November 6th, making 
in all 23 additions during the six 
months of pastor Eddie's labors. 
Since the first of January the con- 
gregations have increased about 
fourfold, and the depressing debts 
have been canceled. Last week the 
ladies gave the audience-room of the 
church a much needed cleansing, and 
with their own hands frosted the 
windows and repainted the wood- 
work. Last, but not least, they had 
spread onthe entire floor and plat- 
forms an elegant carpet costing $130. 
Tokens of thrift, harmony and spirit- 
ual activity are visible in all direc- 
tions. Nearly every week new faces 
are seen in the audience and new 
voices are often heard in the prayer- 
meetings, in the church or cottages. 


Revs. Wirt and Cook visited Baden 
and held an encouraging service with 
an audience, mostly men. They will 
continue the meetings this week. 


The various branches of the Church 
in San Jose have gathered to their 
fellowship quite a number as the re- 
sult following from the evangelistic 
labors of Rev. B. Fay Mills in October 
last. The spiritual quickening of the 
membership of the churches has giv- 
en new strength to the Christian 
brotherhood; and the expectation of 
more efficient labors in the future, in 
helping forward the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, is hopefully trusted in. It 
might be unwise to attempt to reckon 
up the visible results coming from 
these union meetings of the various 
churches, but the indicatons point to 
material gains in the strength and 
spirituality of all uniting in main- 
taining them. At the communion 


services of our church yesterday 
twenty-eight were received into its 
fellowship, twenty-three on confes- 
sion of their faith and five by letter. 
Several more are expected to unite 
with the church at the next com- 
munion season. Com. 
November 7, 1892. | 


Five united with our church in 
Stockton, three on confession. 


The statement I gave you last week 
was given under a misapprehension. 
The sixteen by confession and one by 
letter, were voted upon but not re- 
ceived; others were voted upon last 
Wednesday night. Yesterday twenty 
by confession and two by letter were 
regularly received into membership; 
two were baptized by immersion 
Wednesday evening and ten by 
sprinkling yesterday, making twelve 
baptized; only four of the twenty 
were under sixteen years. I assisted 
Pastor Madge in the communion ser- 
vice. Sabbath evening the choir gave 
a fine praise service. At the evening 
service, conducted by the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, Sabbath, October 31st, the con- 
gregation contributed $130 to equip 
the Brigade. A. L. Rank. 

Peratuma, Nov. 7, 1892. 


Our church at Sonoma held a com- 
munion service Sunday morning, at 
which an unusually large number 
were present. Ten persons were re- 
ceived into membership, five upon 
confession of their faith. The So- 
noma jail was recently destroyed by 
fire, and with it two men who were 
confined fordrunkenness. This event 
was the “text” of the Sunday evening 
temperance sermon. 

EASTERN. 


October 23d Union church, Cleve- 
land, dedicated a new house of wor- 
ship. 

The Eastwood church, Columbus, 
dedicated its chapel October 23d. 
The whole building, when completed, 
will cost $40,000. 


The Johnstown and Barry church, 
Michigan, received thirty-four mem- 
bers October 23d. 

The Swedish churches at Washburn 
and Bayfield, Wis., dedicated new 
houses of worship October 23d free 
from debt, and the next day ordained 
Rev. H. Pedersen pastor. 


The church in Darlington, Wis., ded- 
icated its new house of worship Oc- 
tober 30th. 


The new church at Kanaranzi, 
Minn., was received into fellowship 
by Council, October 26th. 

The church at Owen’s Grove, Ia., 


Pastor Yonker, received twenty-five, 
October 23d. 


There were about 500 delegates | 


present at the Annual Convention of 
the Iowa Association of Christian En- 
deavor Societies at Cedar Rapids Oc- 
tober 25th to 27th. 

Recently at Gustavus, Ohio, Mias 
J. L. Olmstead was ordained pastor 
of the church by a council of twelve 
churches. The examination was voted 
satisfactory without dissent. 


A Slovak Congregational church has 
just been organized in Braddock, 
Penn., through the labors of Mr. 
Jan Jellinck and Miss Anna Hodoush, 
Bohemian Bible reader. This 
church is abundant in good works. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark have been 
for some time in Australia busy at- 
tending Conventions and organizing 
Y.P. S.C. E. The increase of soc- 
ieties in that land is something 
wonderful. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


BOOK, 


Since the opening of the fall season | 


we have had a variety of meetings, 
etc. I will speak of some that your 


regular correspondent here has omit- | 


ted. When the exposition was open- 


ed the county W.C. T. U. were on/ 


hand in a very tastefully decorated 
booth containing, besides the picture 
of Miss Willard and the temperance 
temple, a beautiful shield made of 
Oregon wood, with letters of Oregon 
metals. The booth was well stocked 
with temperance literature for all 
classes of people. Here comes a lady 
—she is handed a leaflet on W.C. T. U. 
work. A gentleman next edges up, 
as if a little timid about being seen 
near the booth. (It is almost election 
time, and he belongs to the old par- 
ties.) “A Timely Talk” is handed to 
him, which he takes in rather a gin- 
gerly fashion—little as it is, it might 
conceal a dynamite bomb! Here is 
a@ young man who says, “I have been 
in this business for seven years,” and 
takes a copy of the Voice. Thena 
physician in the German Institute for 
the cure of drunkenness comes for- 
ward and relates his experience with 
inebriates, and requests literature for 
those who are receiving treatment. 
Once in a while a lady or a gentle- 
man feels too grand ‘to notice us, and 
sails by without looking. For young 
ladies we hand out Oak and Ivy Leaf; 
for the children, who never snub us, 
we have nice picture leaflets and cop- 
ies of the Young Crusader. On Chil- 


dren's Day 5,000 papers are given | 


out to them, and in all over 50,000 
papers are distributed, and many are 
interested in our work who knew noth- 
ing of it. A very successful lecture 
on the “American Saloon” was deliv- 
ered in the tabernacle by Rev. Roland 
Grout, pastor of the First Baptist 
church of this city. The tabernacle 
was crowded, and the address a vig- 
orous expose of the saloon, with special 
reference to the closing of the saloons 
here on Sunday. Tota. 
Porttanp, Or., Nov. 2, 1892. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


The November Century is the first number 
of the forty-fifth volume and of the twenty- 
third year of this magazine. The frontispiece 
is the portrait of the historian, Francis Park- 
man, Articles which strike into the midst of 
current discussions are ‘‘ Plain Words to Work- 
ingmen,” ‘*‘ Does the Bible Contain Scientific 
Errors ?” and ‘Some Exposition Uses of Sun. 
day,” by Bishop Potter. For the Thanksgiv- 
ing season there is an illustrated story by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, '‘An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 
giving”; and verse by Richard Lew Dawson, 
entitled ‘‘A Thanksgiving Dozen.” There isa 
warm tribute to Mr. Curtis in the editorial de- 
partment, and his portrait, engraved by Cole, 
is printed in the magazine. Last, but not 
least, of the principal contributions is the first 
paper of ‘‘ Letters of Two Brothers,” being 
passages from the correspondence of General 
and Senator Sherman, of whom portraits are 
here printed. 


Mr. George Edward Woodberry, in his ad- 
mirable paper on John Greenleaf Whittier, has 
contributed perhaps the ablest critical review 
on Whittier’s place in literature which either 
has appeared or will appear; and as is fitting in 
the pages of the Af/antic, to which Whittier 
has been so constant a contributor, Dr. Holmes 
has contributed a poem in his memory. The 
feeling which the Autocrat shows in these verses 
is so real that one forgets their poetic form, 
and they seem but the natural outpouring of 
the affection of a brother poet. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps has aiso a touching poem on 
Whittier, which was written as he lay dying. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


An English admiral says: ‘‘It is true, the 
life-saving service of America is not equaled 
anywhere in the world.”’ It 1s also true that 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saves, annually, thou- 
sands of lives. Invaluable in sudden colds, 
throat and lung troubles. 


Beecham’s Pills cure Sick Headache. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—AMERICA’S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, - - %10,659,139 03. 


Losses paid in 70 years, #68,116,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, City Surveyor. 


524 California Street. 


PACIFIC BRANCH : 
gmewhere you can buy 30 
yards of Challi, in good 


G U E style, not dark, for $1.00; 


cheap for quilts, linings, dresses, any- 
thing—3 ic. where you 
per yard, ql) FSS can buy 30- 
the piece. in. Bedford 
Cords, 15 cent quality, Red-ground, 
Black-dot or Figure, and other Shades, 
only 8 cents. No such 

bargains ever offered. (x 
Send for Samples. 
where you can buy 32-inch Cretonnes, 
heavy, figured, for chair or lounge 
covers, or curtains, reduced from 23 cts. 
to 12% cts.—Do Tell—Its at Smiths’ 
Cash Store, 414, 416, 418 Front Street, 
S. F., Cal. 


SEND FOR LIST, FREE 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


QARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
B. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


PIANOS 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. 
tuned, moved or repaired, 

KNaBE. — Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume ot tone, 
and extraordinary durability, amd preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busn & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

STERLING ORGAN.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
The price 


Knabe, Haines, 
Bush& Gerts, Keller Bros, 
Smith & Barnes. 
Pianos rented, 


finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. 


moderate. 
Witcox & WHITE SELF-PLAYING SyMPrHONY.—A 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


Buy a Pair of my Incomparable 


Perfect Fitting 
Best Made | 


GLOVES 


They last longer and wear 
better than any other. 


DO NV’ T buy some other make, as 
other gloves will not wear 
as long and give as much satisfaction. 


Send 2 cent stamp for book *“‘About Gloves.” 
Every pair guaranteed. Estublished 13862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, WN. Y. 


KNAE 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
New York: 148 Fifth Ave. 


INSURE 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


WITH THE 


COMP AN Y. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


- They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT.” -- 


Mail orders will receive juomrt attention. 
Sold in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


IDGLOwVE: 


THE IMPROVED 


CENTEMERI & CO. 
7 KEARNY ST. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. 8S. C. E. Supplies 


785 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


DAIRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Will extract all 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


pounds of milk per hour, 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out. 

New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to all who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & § Front Street, “© 

Los ANGELES: 346 North Main Street. 

PORTLAND: I4! Front Street. 


the Cream from 300 


MOSELEY & STOODARD 
Ley co 
QUTLANO VP 


THEE 


4 


HEADQUARTERS 


JOR 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


EDWARD OARLSON, J. P. OURBIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Beo’y 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Sik Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Oor. STEVENSON AND Eoxer STREETS 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 


and Engravers, 
225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


JTUNOTION CAF 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami- 
lies. Our cooking is done by first-class _ 
women caterers. Our place is clean, 
and our service is good. Ice-cream 
and oysters served. 


1304 Market St. & 5 McAllister St. 


WASHINGTON: 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


C. M. PETERSEN, San Francisco. 


Wardrobe 
Chiffonieres 


| 


j 


Eng. 
In the matter of Chiffonieres alone we dis- 


play nearly a hundred different patterns. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & 60.) 


117-123 Geary St., od = Ss. F. 


Book- ing, Shorthand, T Writing, Pen 
ype- g 


mansbip, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete 

320 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, 
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If wishing could bring it back to me, 
If wishing could bring it back ! 

The wrathful sentence that flew away 
To mar the joy of another’s day— 

If wishing could bring it back ! 


If working could bring them back to me, 
If working could bring them back ! 

The selfish hours I dreamed away 

That made all toilful another’s day— 

If working could bring them back ! 


If praying could bring them back to me, 
If praying could bring them back ! 
The chilling doubts that I gave away 
To cloud the light of another’s day— 
If praying could bring them back 
— Youth's Companion. 


MISS CRASHAWE’S SHOP. 


Brookway was a short, narrow street 
—so short that it seemed hardly 


worth while to enter it at all, one had 


to leave it so soon, and so narrow 
that the most reckless driver never 
ventured there without first looking 
to see if the way was quite clear. 
Many people would have said that 


- this was a poor place for a shop; but 


Miss Crashawe knew that it was the 
best sort of a place. The same peo- 
ple would have said, too, that the 
shop was a poor little affair. But 
was not its one window filled with all 
kinds of necessary and delightful ar- 
ticles for the children who trooped 
by four times a day on their way to 
and from school? And did not tired 
mothers always find at Miss Crash- 
awe’s the very thing that they need- 


_ ed, in the evening after the little ones 


were in bed? Miss Anastasia would 
like to know if she did not under- 
stand what mothers and children 
wanted, even if she was an old maid! 

Life was very quiet in the little 
shop. One day was very much like 
another, but Miss Anastasia was con- 
tent that it should be so. She said 
that she was through watching for 
something to happen. But some- 
thing did happen, and on the very 
afternoon when this story begins. 

The children had all gone home 
from school, and Miss Anastasia sat 
quietly sewing. Her thoughts must 
have been pleasant, for she smiled 
from time to time. In fact, Miss An- 
astasias thoughts generally were 
pleasant, for you know people are 
apt to choose their own meditations, 
and she preferred cheerful ones. 

“Stacy! Stacy!” called a _ feeble, 
cracked voice. Miss Anastasia arose, 
and, opening a door at the end of the 
room, disappeared. It seemed a trifle 
unsafe to leave so tempting a stack 
of goods unguarded, but while Miss 
Anastasia talked with her aged moth- 
er, she kept one sharp, little black 
eye fixed on the piece of lace that 
hung over the pane of glass in the 
door. 

Just then a shrill young voice rang 
out, “Evening Democrat!” An instant 
later a boy dashed into the shop with 
a huge bundle of fresh papers under 
his arm. He looked around in evi- 
dent surprise at the empty room, and 
was opening his mouth to shout 
again, when his eye fell upon a bas- 
ket of oranges directly in front of 
him on the counter. For a few sec- 
onds he stood motionless, devouring 
with his eyes the delicious golden 
fruit. Then he stretched one dirty 
little hand toward the basket, but 
withdrew it before it had touched the 
oranges. He looked out into the 
street and around the room; no one 
in sight. The dirty little hand was 
again stretched out, and this time it 
went straight into the basket, and 
caught up one of the finest oranges. 
Two keen black eyes were fastened 
upon that lace curtain then, but the 
boy was quite unconscious of their 
steady gaze. He dashed through the 
doorway with his prize; bus when he 
reached the low step, he paused and 
stood there for a moment, looking at 
the orange, and turning it over and 
over in his hand. Some people in 
Miss Anastasia’s place would have 
rushed out and seized the boy; but 
she had learned long ago to wait, 
and she waited now. Suddenly the 
little newsboy looked up into the 
cloudy sky. (Perhaps some big rain- 
drops splashed in his tace.) Thenhe 
walked resolutely into the shop, and 
laid the orange in the basket. 

“Stop!” called Miss Anastasia, as 
the boy turned toward the door. With 
a cry of terror, the child began to 
run. “Stop!” shouted Miss Anastasia, 
imperatively. “If you don’t, I'll call 
a policeman.” 

This threat had the desired effect, 
and the little fellow returned and 
waited in the doorway. 

“Come in, and shut the door after 
you,” said Miss Anastasia. The boy 


obeyed, not daring to do anything 


else. 

“Now,” said Miss Anastasia, “I 
want to talk to you. What is your 
name?” 

“Tim,” answered the child. 

Miss Anastasia came forward, and, 
laying her hand on his shoulder, 
looked kindly down upon him. “There, 
there, child! Don’t tremble so. I am 
not going to hurt you.” 

The boy ventured to glance up at 
the pleasant face, but he made no 
reply. 

“Now,” began Miss Anastasia, “tell 
me why you took that orange.” 

“IT wanted it so,” answered the 
child, almost in a whisper. 

“Why did you want it so much? 
Were you so hungry?” 


“I’m mostly hungry,” said Tim; 


“but it wasn’t that. I wouldn’t have 
took it for that. I wanted it for Rob- 
bie.” 

“Who is Robbie?” inquired Miss 
Anastasia. 
‘“He’s my little brother, and he’s 
sick. He’s begged for oranges all 
day, and I couldn’t bear to go home 
to-night and tell him I hadn't got 
none for him.” 

The black eyes grew soft. 

‘Why did you bring the orange 
back? Why didn’t you carry it to 
Robbie ?” asked Miss Anastasia, after 
a slight pause. 

“T felt somehow as if mother was 
lookin’ at me,” replied the little news- 
boy, in a low tone. 

Miss Anastasia peered out into the 
silent street, and then looked at him 
again. 

“Where is your mother?” she ask- 
ed. 

“In heaven,’ answered the child. 
“She died six months ago.” 

Miss Anastasia started a little; her 
face flushed and her eyes filled. “You 
thought that perhaps she was watch- 
ing, and that she would be sorry, did 
you?” she asked very gently. 

“Yes,” replied Tim. “And I couldn't 
make mother feel bad, not even for 
little Bob. She told me to take good 
care of him, but, when I felt that 
orange in my hand, I knowed she'd 
never want me to take care of him in 
that way.” 

“Where is your father?” inquired 
Miss Anastasia. 

“Guess he’s dead, too. I don’t re- 
member ever seein’ him round. 
There’s nobody but Robbie and me, 
and we've had it awful hard since 
he’s been sick. We've missed mother 
more nor ever.” — 

Miss Anastasia’s heart went out to 
the lonely, burdened child in an ir- 
repressible burst of tenderness, and 
she put her arms around the ragged 
little figure, and kissed the troubled 
face. It was not perfectly clean, but 
Miss Anastasia did not notice that. 
She saw only the great, wistful eyes, 
the pale, thin, cheeks, and the sor- 
rowful droop of the childish mouth. 
For a moment Tim seemed overcome 
with amazement. Then he burst into 
tears. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Miss Ana- 


stasia. What is the matter with the 
child? I haven’t hurt your feelings, 
have I?” 


“Oh, no,’ sobbed Tim; “but no- 
body hain’t kissed me since mother 
died. Nobody hain’t minded ‘bout 
Robbie and me, and I didn’t think 
nobody ever would again.” 

“You poor, lonesome little thing !” 
cried Miss Anastasia. Then she 
drew him to her and kissed him 
again. “Dear little Tim,” she said, 
after a moment, “you and Robbie are 
not all alone. Some One watches 
over you and loves you better than 
your mother did.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Tim. “Mother 
told us. She said God would look 
after us, sure.” 

“He saw you this afternoon,” said 
Miss Anastasia, very gravely. 

“Yes, mother told us,” responded 
Tim, as before. “But I didn’t allus 
think of that. Mother seems nigher 
to me, somehow.” 

“I know,” nodded Miss Anastasia. 
“You little children are not very dif- 
ferent from some. of us big ones. 
Now,” she said briskly, beginning to 
bustle about the little shop, “when 
do you go home? I suppose you 
must distribute those papers first.” 

“Yes,” replied Tim. “It will be an 
hour or two before I can go home.” 

Well, come back here when you 
are ready, and I will go with you to 
see Robbie.” 

Tim was off in an instant, shout- 
ing, “Avening Democrat!” before his 
feet had fairly touched the sidewalk. 

Just as the town clock was striking 
seven Miss Anastasia entered the 
room that Tim and Robbie called 
home. What she saw there made 
her sick at heart. She went to the 
bed where the patient little sufferer 
lay, and took one of his hot hands 
in hers; but she dared not trust her- 
self to speak. “It is no use to try to 
improve matters,” she said to herself, 
looking around the wretched room. 
“One must have something to begin 
on; and, except the stove and the 
bedstead, there is nothing here but 
dirt and rags.” But a second glance 
at the wasted little face on the pillow 
made Miss Anastasia feel that matters 
must be improved, and at once. 

“Tim,” she said, “you must be mes- 
senger boy this evening. I want 
ever so many things from the shop. 
I will tell you just what to say to 
Isabel Crane, and she will give you 
the things.” 

The eager boy could hardly wait 
for the necessary instructions, and he 
was soon hastening to the shop as 
fast as his tired legs could carry 
him. 

The first thing that Miss Anastasia 
did was to prepare an orange for 
Robbie, who ate it with a delight 
that was pathetic. Then she peeped 
into the cupboard. Even the pro- 
verbial crust was missing. Miss 
Anastasia wiped the empty shelves, 
and placed upon them the various ar- 
ticles of food sbe had brought with 
her. By that time Tim had arrived 
with his first installment of good 
things, and Miss Anastasia went to 
work with an energy that astonished 
her young spectators. At the close 
of the evening she surveyed her sur- 


satisfaction. Dirt and rags had dis- 


appeared, as by magic, and a wood 


roundings with something akin to 


fire burned briskly in the tiny stove. 
Robbie had been bathed, and dressed 
in a clean nightgown. Miss Anasta- 
sia’s own fresh linen had been put on 
the bed, and Robbie’s little fingers 
smoothed caressingly a soft, warm 
blanket. He was propped up in bed, 
the picture of blissful content, drink- 
ing slowly from the glass of milk 
which Tim held for him. 

“What made you come here?” he 
asked, looking gratefully at his new 
friend. 

“God thought of you, and sent me 
here to look after you,” Miss Anasta- 
sia replied. 

“Oh Tim!” cried the child, in a 
weak but joyous voice, “it’s all come 
out just as mother said, hasn’t it ?” 

“It would have come out mighty 
different if I hadn’t remembered 
mother this afternoon,” thought Tim, 
very soberly. 

“And we'll never be left all alone 
again, will we?” continued Robbie, 
turning to Miss Anastasia. 

“No indeed! not if I can help it,” 
was the emphatic answer. 

The little newsboy said nothing, 
but his face was more eloquent than 
words. The heavy burden had been 
lifted from the young heart; for Tim 
knew that at last somebody in the 
great world “minded “bout him and 
Robbie.” — The Interior. 


A YOUNG LADY’S RULES. 


The following rules of conduct fell 
out of the pocket-book of a young 
lady, and an unscrupulous newspaper 
reporter picked them up, says the 
Paducah Standard: 

(1) I don’t let a man smoke when 
he walks or drives with me. If he 
knows no better than to do it, I 
promptly tell him what I think of it. 

(2) I don’t give my photograph to 
men. I used to, occasionally, but I 
aim wiser now. I should hate by and 
by to know that my face might be 
hanging up in Tom or Harry’s room. 

(3) I don’t let a man take my arm 
when he walks with me. If he does, 
I tell him I prefer him to give me his 
arm. 

(4) I don’t go out with a man 
friend just because he asks me. I 
like it better if he asks another lady 
to go, too—his sister, for instance. 

(5) I don’t let aman “see me home” 
from chureh. If he hasn’t gumption 
enough to take me there and sit 
through the whole service with me, he 
may stay away altogether. 

(6) I don’t let aman friend give 
me presents unless it is something of 
a trifling cost, like fruit or flowers. 
And I always gauge a man by his 
taste in this respect. 

(7) I don’t encourage any young 
man who is not perfectly polite and 
agreeable to my mother. Whoever 
calls upon me sees a great deal of 
her. 

(8) I don’t allow a caller to stay 
later than ten o'clock. If he does not 
go at that time, I politely tell him my 
custom. 


IT PAYS TO BE PLEASANT. 


It seems even monkeys differ in 
disposition, and in this respect are 
like children. It is told of a small 
monkey in the zoological gardens at 
Marseilles that every one who visited 
the place noticed him because he was 
always friendly and apparently hap- 
py in the front of his cage, bowing to 
every one who passed. He never 
joined in the frequent quarrels that 
went on between the other monkeys 
in the cage, and never was cross or 
snappish over any real or fancied 
“teasing” of which the boys were 
guilty. The result was, he had many 
more dainties given him than the 
others received, and was remembered 
by all visitors because of his sunny 
disposition, when none of the others 
were thought of twice. 

Cross boys and girls lose many 
nice things they might have if they 
were not cross, and make themselves 
as well as others unhappy. 

Cultivate the habit of being pleas- 
ant. It pays.—NSelected. 


Steer.—There is not one man or 
woman in ten thousand who can af- 
ford to do without seven or eight 
hours’ sleep. All those stories 
written about great men and women 
who slept only three or four hours a 
night make very interesting reading ; 
but I tell you, my readers, no man or 
woman ever yet kept healthy in body 
and mind for a number of years with 
less than seven hours’ sleep. Ameri- 
cans need more sleep than they are 
getting. This lack makes them so 
nervous and the insane asylums so 
populous. If you can get to bed 
early, then rise early. If you can 
not get to bed early, then rise late. 


A Beavtirut Iprsa.—A society has 
been formed by a company of little 
girls in memory of a fondly loved 
playmate, whose sudden death not 
long ago deeply affected her com- 
panions. The society, which is called 


by the dead girl’s name, meets once a | 


week and sews, as well as its inexperi- 
enced members can, on clothes for a 
doll. When the birthday of the little 
girl, who will have no more birth- 
days on earth, comes around, the 
doll, dressed in the garments which 
the loving little fingers have fash- 
ioned, is to be given to some hospital 
child to lighten the tedium of sick 
days.—New York Times. 


When you are disposed to pitch in- 


to somebody else—examine your own 


heart. 


| 


Mlisellary,. 


Whittier’s Last Poem. 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, ON HIS 83D 
BIRTHDAY. 


Among the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 

How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 
So many milestones by ! 


We have grown old together; we have seen 
Our youth and age between; 

Two generations leave us, and to-day 

We with the third hold way, 


Loving and loved. If thought must backward 
run 

To those who, one by one, 

In the great silence and the dark beyond 

Vanished with farewells fond, 


Unseen, not lost; our grateful memories stil 
Their vacant places fill, 

And, with the full-voiced greeting of new friends, 
A tenderer whisper blends. 


Linked close in the pathetic brotherhood 

Of mingled ill and good, 

Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 
For pity more than blame— 


The gift is thine the weary world to make 
More cheery for thy sake, 

Soothing the ears its Miserere pains, 
With the old Hellenic strains, 


Lighting the sullen face of Discontent 
With smiles for blessings sent, 

Enough of selfish wailing has been had, 
Thank God ! for notes more glad. 


Life is indeed no holiday. Therein 

Are want, and woe, and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


Thy hand, old friend ! Thy service of our days, 
In differing moods and ways, 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless nor vain. 


Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 

The songs of boyhood seem; 

Yet on ourautumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the eternal gate, 
We leave the words and work we call our own, 
And lift cold hands alone 


For love to fill. The nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 


And live because he lives. 


— — - 


VENICE. 


If one enters Venice, by night when 
the moon is making a path of silver 
down the Grand Canal, flooding with 
light the palaces whose dazzling re- 
flections in the water render it hard 
to tell where the reality ends and the 
image begins, piercing the dim mazes 
of the side-canals, lifting the Rialto 
into heights of ethereal splendor, and 
transforming into fairy-like structures 
even the little bridges, one has, of 
course, seen the sea-city in a way that 
fills and enchants. Black gondolas 
with a lamp at their prow steal silent- 
ly out of the shadows, draw up at 
marble stairs for a single figure to 
alight, then pass again into shadow. 
What silence, what mystery, what 
beauty! Even ona night without a 
moon, Venice is full of charm. The 
familiar domes, turrents, bell-towers, 
are etched against the dark-blue star- 
spangled sky; the lights of the Piaz- 
zetta twinkle magically; from the 
Piazza comes a strain played by horns 
and clarionets, breathing the human 
passion and feeling of the moving 
crowds going up and down the square 
and the groups eating ices at Flor- 
ian’s; the boats hang up their blue 
and crimson cressets flickering in long 
lines across the bay; the men-of-war 
in the harbor send up signal-rockets 
which seem to run along the rigging 
as they gem the night with violet, 
gold, white and scarlet; the evening 
gun sounds from the training-ship, 
and around us blows the wind from 
the Adriatic which the fishermen say 
is the “sea calling.” 

But, in spite of the subtile beauty 
of these impressions, one really sees 
Venice only when one sees her color. 
Yet, perhaps, on coming down the 
Grand Canal at mid-day, one’s con- 
sciousness is not so absolutely of in- 
tense color as of translucence. All 
the surfaces seem to give out vibra- 
tions of light. 

But the fairest to me was Venice 
one afternoon towards sunset, when I 
was returning in a gondola from the 
Lido. Midway in crossing the bay, 
Achille dropped his oar, and, for a 
time, we floated with a feeling of be- 
ing suspended between the gently 
heaving sea of glass and the far-off 
sky, each suffused with softest rose- 
color. In front of us was Venice, the 
iridescent domes and minarets of St. 
Mark’s seeming to be drawn up into 
the amber and crimson of the sunset, 
the lovely outlines intensified and ethe- 
rialized. Dark and rayless the Campa- 
nile reared its solemn height above 
the zrial mosque, and all the many 
turrents and spires and towers of the 
city that took shape against the mel- 
low blendings of the west. Then at 
our left across the sea of rose and 
pearl rose the Euganean Hills, their 
pyramids, towers and cones standing 
outin clear relief above the shining 
water-line against the gem-like blue 
of the sky. 

But, as one glides through these 
narrow “water-ways, by which the 
gondolier likes to make many a “short 
cut,” it isclear that in Venice, as else- 
where, it is only the few who have 
leisure to be idle. Boats full of gar- 
den and orchard produce are drawn 
up here and there at the steps, and, 
while the dealers balance aloft their 
vegetables and fruit, shrilly declaim- 
ing on their merits, men and women, 
pannikins in hand, appear at windows 
and door-ways and on the stairs, 
screaming in unison, each side trying 
‘to beat in the bargain and each ap- 


parently feeling him or herself worst- 
ed and outwitted.- Just as the clamor 
becomes fiercest, all turns out amica- 
bly, to the relief of the looker-on, and 
all alike are well suited. Fruit-stalls 
are everywhere, and a few sous will 
buy such quantities of delicious cher- 
ries and apricots that an American is 


experience of Arcady. Pears and 
plums. now early in July, are begin- 
ning to be plentiful, and a little later 
pomegranates, figs, and grapes will 
be offered in still greater profnsion, 
There is no scarcity of fruit in Venice, 
nor of vegetables or shell-fish at low 
prices. Cooling drinks, lemonade, 
tamarind-water, and a singular mix- 
ture of vinegar and water, are sold 
in little canopied counters on all 
sides. Poor as the masses of people 
undoubtedly are, there are few or no 
signs of actual destitution. Their 
ideas hinge on their means, and a few 
sous make any of them enthusiasti- 
eally grateful. On one of the bridges 
just below the Ducal Palace may be 
seen a man from morning almost till 
midnight offering boxes of wax match- 
es. “Oandele, candele, candele,” his 
voice is heard perpetually, with a note 
of hopefulness as you approach. How 
thankful he is to dispose of four sous’ 
worth! Over the bridges in the minor 
streets ere always hurrying women, 
in kerchiefs of orange and crimson, 
with a yoke on their shoulders from 
which depend the copper vessels in 
which they carry water from the fre- 
quent wells which supply the house- 
hold needs of the poorer classes. These 
wells, with their beautifully carven 
stone curbs, are sometimes in open 
squares, and again in the quadrangle 
of convents and monasteries. One in 
the cloisters of the Frari is of immense 
depth, and to and from it one sees a 
constant stream of women and chil- 
dren, who bear the yoke with an ease 
and often a grace which make it— 
especially when the copper vessels 
are well scoured—a really pretty ad- 
junct.— Ellen Olney Kirk. 


TEA AND EARTHQUAKES IN JAPAN. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A few days ago the industry suffer- 
ed a check which, lasting not more 
than two minutes, lost several hun- 
dred pounds of hand-fired tea. It 
was something after this way: Into 
the stillness of a hot, stuffy morning 
came an unpleasant noise as of bat- 
teries of artillery charging up all the 
roads together, and at least one be- 
wildered sleeper, waking, saw his 
empty boots where they “sat and 
played toccatas stately at the clavi- 
cord.” It was the washhandstand 
really; but the effect was awful. Then 
a clock fell, and a wall cracked, and 
heavy hands caught the house by the 
roof pole and shook it furiously. To 
preserve an equal mind when things 
are hard is good, but he who has not 
fumbled desperately at bolted jalous- 
ies that will not open while a whole 
room is being tossed in a blanket, 
does not know how hard it is to find 
any sort of mind at all. The end of 
the terror was. inadequate—a rush 
into the still, heavy outside air, only 
to find the servants in the garden 
giggling (the Japanese would giggle 
through the Day of Judgment), and 
to learn that the earthquake was over. 
Then came the news, swift borne 
from the business quarters below the 
hill, that the coolies of certain fac- 
tories had fled, shrieking at the first 
shock, and that all the tea in the 
pans was burned to a crisp. That, 
certainly, was some consolation for 
undignified panic, and there remain- 
ed the hope that a few tall chimneys 
up the line at Tokio would have col- 
lapsed. They stood firm, however, 
and local papers, used to this kind of 
thing, merely spoke of the shock as 
“severe.” 

Earthquakes are demoralizing, but 
they bring out all the weakness of 
human nature. First is downright 
dread, the stage of—‘“Only let me get 
into the open and [ll reform.” Then 
the impulse to send news of the most 
terrible shock of modern times flying 
East and West among the cables. (Did 
not your own hair stand straight on 
end, and, therefore, must not every- 
body else’s have done likewise ?) Last, 
as fallen humanity picks itself up to- 
gether, comes the cry of the mean 
little soul: “What! Was that all? I 
wasn’t frightened from the begin- 
ning.” It is wholesome and tonic to 
realize the powerlessness of man in 
the face of these little accidents. The 
heir of all the ages, the annihilator 
of time and space who politely doubts 
the existence of his Maker, hears the 
roof-beams crack and strain above 
him, and scuttles about like a rabbit 
in a stoppered warren. If the shock 
endured for twenty minutes, the an- 
nihilator of time and space must 
camp out under the blue, and hunt 
for his dead beneath rubbish. Given 
a violent convulsion (only just such a 
slipping of strata as carelessly piled 
volumes will accomplish in a book- 
case), and behold the heir of all the 
ages is stark raving mad—a brute 
among the dishevelled hills. Set a 
hundred of the world’s greatest spir- 
its, men of fixed principles, high 
aims, resolute endeavor, enormous 
experience, and the modesty that 
these attributes bring—set them to 
live through such a catastrophe as 
that which wiped out Nagoya last 
October, and at the end of three days 
there would remain very few whoge 
souls might be called their own.— 


Madras Mail. 


confounded but delighted by such an | 


PEOPLE FIND 


That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal value. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
ase Eczema, Running Sores, 
umors, or any other bl 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


he preg by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 

urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 


San FRa.o1s00. 


FOSTER & CO, 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


T0P-0-CAN 


For hot climates. WCUhoice 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1913 MARKET STREET 


Ban Faancisco, 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt- 
ability free of charge and we make NO RGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


NOW A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D G 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Kegs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 

Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 

Telephone No, 1415. San FRaANcisco 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 


Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
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Thou Art So Dear. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


[ feel Thy presence wheresoe’er I turn, 
Thy gentle hand in ev’ry passing breeze; 
And hear Thy voice— sweet whisperings of air— 
Speaking from petals,and through leafy trees : 
Thou art so dear. 


I seem to touch Thee in fair Nature’s bloom, 
And catch Thy smile in sunshine’s cheering 
ray 
And “tad that cleansing comes in raindrops’ 


fall; 
In sun, and shadow, love abides alway; 
Thou art so dear. 


That I am Thine my heart is well assured; 
And Thou art mine, O Lord, through loving 
grace. 
These eager hands grasp at the filmy veil 
That hides the tender glory of Thy face; 
Thou art so dear. 


BERKELEY, Cal. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Death in the White House! What 
a wave of sadness those five words 
carried when flashed over the wires 
of the civilized world! No need was 
there for the name; everyone knew 
at once that it meant the relief of the 
soul of that good-woman who had 
been so patiently—oh, so patiently ! - 
awaiting to be summoned whence it 
came, prepared by a Christian life to 
take its place among the redeemed 
around the throne of God. So peace- 
fully did the soul of Caroline Scott 
Harrison take its departure from the 
bed of suffering, surrounded by sor- 
rowing husband, children and rela- 
tives, that it is easy to imagine its 
being borne upon the soft wings of 
rejoicing angels to the mansions of 
eternal rest, there to be greeted by a 
loving Father with “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ; enter thou 
into the joys of thy Lord.” It must be 
consoling to the sorrowing ones left 
behind to know that she was pre- 
pared to go, and to say “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory ?” 

Mrs. Harrison died in the room in 
the southwest corner of the second 
story of the building, the same occu- 
pied by President Garfield during 
those awful weeks previous to his 
being taken to the seashore to die, 
and which, on account of its sorrow- 
ful associations, was not occupied 
during the administrations of Presi- 
dents Arthur and Cleveland. The 
room was chosen for her own by 
Mrs. Harrison as soon as she became 
mistress of the White House, be- 
cause of its cheerful outlook upon 
the serpentine Potomac river and the 
picturesque Virginia heights beyond, 
and because of the floods of bright 
sunshine pouring into its broad win- 
dows the greater part of the day. 
Her taste made the interior of the 
room, which had previously been 
ugly and uninviting, one of the most 
beautiful and attractive in the White 
House. Its furnishings are in blue 
and silver, the paper being Mrs. 
Harrison's own design, and scattered 
around the room are pretty bits of 
her own painting on canvas and 
china. With its two low brass bed- 
steads, and a number of wicker rock- 
ers and easy chairs, the room pre- 
sents an air of homelike coziness that 
goes at once to the heart of every 
woman who loves home—and every 
good woman does—as no written 
description of it can possibly do. 

I am fully aware of the tendency— 
a very bad one it is, too—in writers 
of the present day to discover mer- 
itorious traits in the characters of 
the prominent that would never have 
been known except for their promir- 
ence; but the merits of Mrs. Harrison 
were known and praised many years 
before any one even dreamed that 
she would one day occupy the place 
of the “ first lady in the land,” by vir- 
tue of her husbund’s position as Pres- 
ident; they were known when she pre- 
sided over the little three room cottage 
in Indianapolis, which was the best 
home the struggling young lawyer 
to whom she had given her love and 
hand, could provide for her, and 
where she did with her own hands all 
the housework, besides looking after 
her children; they were better known 
later, when the success of her hus- 
band enabled them to secure a larger 
home—lI almost wrote a better home; 

but, to their everlasting credit be it 
said, neither of them ever regarded 
any home they ever had as being bet- 
ter than the cottage in which they 
started, and, better yet, when he be- 
came a United States Senator; but, of 
course, best of all when he became 
President of the United States. 
Then it was that the widening of her 
sphere made public property of her 
merits, and made them shine like 
diamonds in the Christian diadem of 
the nation. No position is more try- 
ing to the character of a woman than 
that of the President's wife. She 
not only passed through it without 
making a single enemy, but she 
gained the love of all with whom ghe 
came in contact. Books might be 
filled with instances known to the 
people here—she never spoke of 
them herself—in which she displayed 
her love for her fellow-beings and 
her Christianity. One is all I have 
space for. Everybody remembers 
the tragedy by which Secretary Tracy 
lost his wife and daughter through 
the burning of his house. The bod- 
ies were so disfigured that it was 
thought best the stricken husband 
and father should not be allowed to 
see them. While the two caskets 
were lying in the east room of the 
White~ House, Secretary Tracy beg- 
ged of President and Mrs. Harrison, 


| 
who were trying to comfort him, the 


privilege of once more looking upon 
the faces of his loved ones. Mrs. 
Harrison knew that his daughter was 
burned beyond recognition, and that 
the undertaker had made no attempt 
to hide the hideous bruises on his 
wife, because it had been understood 
that the casket was not to be opened 
after he had closed it. Giving her 
husband a,look, she told Secretary 
Tracy to wait until she sent for him. 
Then she had the casket opened, and 
with her own hands dressed Mrs. 
Tracy’s hair so as to hide the bruises 
on her head, and covered the bruised 


| hands, arms and neck with fresh cut 


roses. Then she led the stricken 
man to the casket, where the face of 
his wife looked as though she were 
calmly sleeping among the roses, and 
left him there. 

The funeral services of Mrs. Harri- 
son, to be held at the White House 
to-morrow, are to be as quiet and un- 
ostentatious as her life was. She was 
a model for American girls to follow. 
Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 26, 1892. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON LICENSE 
LAWS. 


“We do not care what a man does 
in his own parlor; he may drink his 
champagne or whisky, and we do 
not care. But the moment a man 
opens his shop and sells, we will in- 
terfere. The moment he undertakes 
to sell liquor, the state has an abso- 
lute and unlimited right to step in ; 
the question demands the extreme 
use of this power. Every man famil- 
iar with the execution of the law 
knows that three-fourths of crime is 
due to rum, which fills our prisons 
and almhouses, and burdens our 
gallows. In every case in Great 
Britain and this country where the 
rum-shops have been closed, freedom 
from crime, freedom from taxation, 
follows. ‘The law is unchanging—no 
liquor, little crime ; no liquor, small 
tax. Wherever the English blood 
flows, it would seem that the stim- 
ulus of the stomach had supreme 
power. ‘There are over two hundred 
laws of this legislature endeavoring 
to curb this evil, but every one knows 
that we have never succeeded in 
curbing it for a moment. All over 
the State you will find whole towns 
that have been sold for a rum debt 
There was no law in the city on that 
sunny afternoon, when Garrison was 
trampled under foot. So it is to-day. 
There has not been a Mayor for forty 
years who would enforce a liquor 
law, and there won't be for forty 
years tocome. There is not a Repub- 
lican to-day who can look into an- 
other Republican’s face, and think of 
the license law without laughing. It 
is but the tub thrown to the whale. 
Prohibition means something. Li- 


as long ago as 1837, the fifteen-gal- 
lon law was tried, and numerous oth- 
er devices have been tried since, but 
we have never gaineda point. Every 
man who walks the street knows that 
when we have had a prohibitory law 
there has been an immediate change 
in the amount of drinking. Under 
the license law sometimes fewer ar- 
rests are reported, but there is noth- 


-ing so easy to make lie as figures. If 


a poor man gets his wheel caught in 
a rut, there will seven policemen 
rush to his rescue, but let there be a 
drunken row and you won't find a 
policeman within forty rods. There 
are four thousand rum-shops in Bos- 
ton, and, taking these four thousand 
and their four thousand best cus- 
tomers, you have eight thousand 
votes—a larger number than decides 
any election. You can’t execute a li- 
cense law.” 

After about fifty years of experi- 
menting with license law, high and 
immediate, with an occasional streak 
of prohibition, for local option some- 
times make the option temperance, 
Massachusetts submitted a prohibit- 
ory amendment, and it was voted 
down, largely because high license 
had bribed the greed of the people, 
and because it had centered liquor 
capital and influence, so that the 
crack of its whip and the power of 
its sack secured the weak and the 
wicked. 


A company has been formed by M. 
Janssen, a member of the French In- 
stitute, to erect an observatory on 
Mont Blane. Last year he made the 
ascent of the mountain, and found 
that at forty feet below the surface 
of the snow there was no solid bed 
of rock for the foundation of a build- 
ing; so he decided to build on the 
snow. The wooden frame of a build- 
ing twenty-five feet high and of two 
stories has been made. There is to 
be an iron balustrade and a wooden 
scaffolding for the reception of the 
various meteorological instruments. 
Any day the telegraphic wires may 
flash over the world the fact that this 
wonderful feat is accomplished, and 
the observatory is in place and obser- 
vations are being made from that vast 


height. 


President Young of the National 
Baseball League says either salaries 
must be reduced or professional base- 
ball must go to the wall. All right! 
We shall be glad to see it go. Ball 
playing is a good pastime, but mighty 
poor business, or ought to be. 


There are at present twenty-three 
State buildings under construction at 
Chicago. Work on the California 
Building is proceeding satisfactorily. 


cense has been tried in every shape ; | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON NOV. 20. 
ACTS XIII : 26-43. 


Paul’s First Missionary Sermon. 


BY REV. J. K. HARRISON. 


Golden Text.—“To you is the word 
of this salvation sent.” (Act xiii: 26.) 
Supplementary Reading.—Deut. 1; 
Isa. i. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


After leaving Cyprus, the two dis- 
ciples, Paul and Barnabas, proceeded 
on their journey to Antioch of Pisi- 
dia, a much smaller and less impor- 
tant place than Antioch in Syria; 
though still a city of much influence. 
As was their custom, they went into 
the synagogue of the Jews on the 
Sabbath day to worship, and after 
the reading of the Scripture lessons 
for the day (probably Deut.i and 
Isa. i), they were asked to speak to 
the people present. Our lesson con- 
tains a portion only of Paul's sermon 
on this occasion. Popularly speak- 
ing, the title of the lesson, as given 
by our committee, is a little mislead- 
ing, since it is not so much a mission- 
ary sermon as a sermon by a mission- 
ary. 

THE SERMON IS A MODEL OF ITS KIND. 

I. Paul’s introduction. (Acts xiii: 
16-23.) 

It teaches us, whether preachers or 
teachers, the importance of beginning 
in a kindly manner. Paul had much 
to say that might well excite bitter 
opposition in the minds of his Jewish 
audience. But note his courtesy. He 
takes it for granted that they are 
God-fearing men (V. 16). He shows 
his veneration of Scriptures by bas- 
ing his remarks on the passages which 
had just then been read; he narrates 
the history of God’s special dealing 
with the Jewish people, of which 
every Jew was proud; he speaks of 
God as their God; touchingly refers 
to the trials and sorrows in the wil- 
derness, and how God had “nourish- 
ed” (for so the word “suffered” (V. 18) 
should be read) them. In this re- 
spectful, loving way he leads them 
unresistingly to his— 

2. Theme—Jesus is the Promised 
Messiah. 

It was a proposition to which they 
were strongly opposed; but to estab- 
lish it Paul had devoted his life. 

38. The argument. 

(a) John the Baptist had proclaimed 
him such (V. 24). The Jewish peo- 
ple believed John to be a true proph- 
et of God. Jesus, himself had once 
silenced the chief priests and scribes 
by referring to the matter (Luke xx: 
1-6). Paul adroitly uses the admis- 
sion of the Jews that John was a 
prophet as a strong reason why they 
should accept Jesus as the Son of 
God—the promised Messiah. 

Tlie idea certainly was not new to 
them, for John had faithfully pro- 
claimed the fact: (1) By preaching 
“the baptism of repentance to all the 
people of Israel” (V. 24) as a neces- 
sary preparation for his coming 
(Matt. 3). (2) By plainly pointing 
him out as the Messiah (V. 25) c.f. 
(John 1:20 and Matt. i: 11.) 


(6) Jesus was the fulfillment of pro- 
phecy (V. 27.) 


Paul puts this argument very gen- 
tly. It was not his purpose to re- 
proach the Jews who were present, 
(except as their own consciences 
should do so); but to lead to the fact 
that Jesus had been crucified and 
had risen again in fulfillment of the 
very Scripture which they reverenc- 
ed. Paul intimates that if the Jews 
in Jerusalem had known that Jesus 
was the Messiah they would not have 
slain him. SoChrist said (Luke xxiii: 
34). So Peter affirmed (Acts iii: 17). 


But note this fact: The very ig- 
norance of the Jews, as to whom they 
slew, makes Paul’s argumeni the strong- 
er. Noone can ever accuse them of 
knowingly fulfilling the prophecies 
concerning Christ, for had they know 
him to be Messiah they would not 
have crucified him. This argument 
from prophecy has abundant. illus- 
trations, which each teacher can fur- 
nish for himself. 


(c) He was raised from the dead. 
This, Paul always taught, was a proof 
of his divinity. (Rom. i: 4.) 

He emphasized the fact as lying at 
the very foundation of the Christian 
system of salvation, claiming that “if 
Christ be not risen from the dead,” 
then the preaching of him and faith 
in him were vain. The resurrection 
of Jesus is, indeed, the miracle of 
miracles, comprehending in itself all 
the other mighty works recorded in 
the New Testament. It was not the 
greatness of the miracle, considered 
in itself, but its relation to the gos- 
pel, that made it the central fact of 
the apostles’ preaching. It was not 
alone the claim to be the promised 
Messiah, which depended on it, but 
the completion also of man’s redemp- 
tion. Paul declares that there were 
living witnesses to the fact of his res- 
urrection, by whom he was seen 
through many days. (Luke xxiv: 
36-43; Acts x: 40, 41; I Cor. xv: 5-8.) 
He declares further (vs. 32, 33) the 
glad tidings that the resurrection of 
Jesus was the fulfillment of the prom- 
ises made all through the Old Testa- 
ment to their fathers. He quotes 
from the second Psalm, seventh verse, 
“Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten Thee,” evidently meaning 
that he was calied the Son of God, 
because he was raised from the dead. 
i= also Rom. i4; Col. i:18; Rev. 
1:5. 


(dq) He is an ever-living Saviour 
(Vs. 34, 35). 

Paul’s object is not only to prove 
the resurrection, but also to show 
that Christ would never die again 
(Rom. vi: 9; John xvii: 14). In 
proof of this statement, Paul quotes 
from Isa. lv: 3. The “sure mercies 
of David,” is a reference to the prom- 
ises made to him (II Sam. vii: 16; 
Ps. Ixxxix: 4, 5). These and like 
promises were generally understood 
by the Jews as referring to the Mes- 
siah. 

The argument is that, as God had 
promised David that of his seed he 
would raise up one who should reign 
forever, as God’s promises are sure, 
and as they now terminate in Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, therefore he is the 
Messiah. But evidently there were 
some who had thought that the 
“Holy One” referred to in verse 35 was 
David himself. Paul proves (V. 36) 
that it covld not refer to David, be- 
cause David saw corruption. The 
very care with which the Jews had 
kept his sepulcher proved they did 
not believe him to have been raised 
from the dead. Peter uses the same 
argument (Acts ii: 29, e seq.), and 
adds the statement that David him- 
self applied this promise to the com- 
ing Messiah. So much for the argu- 
ment of which we have recorded, 
doubtless, but the mere outline. 

4. The application. 

It does not follow as conclusion 
from premise; but Paul connects it 
more closely with the reference to 
John the Baptist and his proclama- 
tion—“ Be it known unto you there- 
fore, * that through this man is preach- 
ed unto you the forgiveness of sins.” 
This is Paul’s message; and further, 
all that would believe in him would 
be justified; 7. ¢., regarded as though 
they were righteous. This, he says, 
the law of Moses could not do for 
them (Heb. ix : 7-14. 

5. The exhortation. 

“Beware, therefore, lest that come 
upon you which is spoken in the 
prophets.” The quotation which fol- 
lows is from Hab. i:5. The original 
prophecy had reference to the de- 
struction of the Jews by the Chal- 
deans. It had been fulfilled. The 
warning now comes that by rejecting 
the Messiah and his gospel they would 
bring a like calamity upon themselves. 

6. The after-meeting (Vs. 42, 43). 

The new version should be follow- 
ed in the reading of Verse 42. 

(1) Even those who went out ask- 
ed him to preach again on the follow- 
ing Sabbath. 

(2) Those who followed Paul and 
Barnabas were personally talked with, 
and the result was that many receiv- 
ed and embraced the truth in Jesus 
Christ. 


REMARKS. 


1. In teaching this lesson we can 
do no better than to follow Paul’s ex- 
ample, and present Jesus Christ as a 
risen, glorified, living Saviour. Per- 
haps we shall not need to use the ar- 
guments he did with the Jews. In 
fact, we need to be careful about ar- 
guments if they take the place of 
loving appeals. 

2. Let us beware of leaving the 
scholar with a clear idea of Christ’s 
claims upon him, yet with no press- 
ing, personal invitation to accept him 
at once. 

38. It is not wrong to warn, in sol- 
emn manner, of the danger from in- 
difference and unbelief. 


— 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


The Anglican Synod of Montreal, 
in greeting the Evangelical Alliance 
expressed “their continued, earnest 
desire for the restoration of the cor- 
porate union of Christendom.” The 
Alliance, in acknowledging and recip- 
rocating this expression of good-will, 
longed for “the unity of the Church 
for which Christ prayed.” The unity 
which the Episcopalians want is the 
absorption of other churches into 
theirs. The unity for which Christ 
prayed is the union that is produced 
by sanctification through the truth. 
All who have the mind of Christ are 
one in the sense of our Redeemer’s 
prayer. 


David Bruce, the inventor of the 
first type-making machine, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,September 13th, aged 
ninety years. He was born of Scotch 
parents in New York city. In 1815 
his father started a press in New 
York, and later printed the first Bible 
ever printed in the United States. 
The first type-making machine was 
patented by the deceased in 1838. 
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THE BASIS OF P&ACE. 


The apostolic formula, “Grace, mer- 
cy and peace,” which so frequently 
stands related to the benedictions in 
the Pauline epistles, is not a chance 
arrangement, but one which grows 
out of the spiritual processes of the 
Gospel. Peace is the end of faith— 
that is, trustful, soulful peace—and 
faith is supported by the continual 
unfolding of the mysteries and min- 
istries implied in the terms “grace” 
and “mercy.” 

Grace is the state of the divine 
mind, acting within itself, touching 
the personal and collective interests 
of men. What Jehovah thinks re- 
specting us is the realm of grace. 
David, while meditating on this con- 
cern of the Infinite Spirit for men, 
exclaimed, “How precious also are 
thy thoughts unto me, O God! how 
great is the sum of them!” The 
devout men of the first dispensation 
were wont to preface their requests 
with the condition, “If I have found 
grace in Thy sight.” To Moses and 
to others it was plainly declared that 
they had found favor in the eyes of 
the Most High. Grace, then, is the 
state of God’s mind antedating every 
experience of blessedness in the hu- 
man breast, and from whence comes 
every mandate touching our salva- 
tion. 

** Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man,” 


Mercy represents the Father’s com- 
passion moving in the methods and 
plans of redemption, and more par- 
ticularly the direct, personal mani- 
festation of his grace in forgiveness 
and providence. So the King de- 
clares in that sublimest of all lyrics 
his belief that “goodness and mercy 
shall follow him all the days of his 
life.” Habakkuk, in one of the last 
recorded prayers of the Old Testa- 
ment, impleads the Judge of the 
earth to “remember mercy” in the 
midst of wrath. A song of the Jews, 
which was sung yearly at the Feast 
of the Dedication, extolled the name 
of God “because his mercy endureth 
forever.” Mercy is the active princi- 
ple of love. Our Wesleyan hymns 
are full of the power and beauty of 
this mercy going forth on the er- 
rands of human deliverance. 

The philosophy of the Gospel thus 
reveals three stages: first, the recon- 
ciled love which keeps its fullness in 
the unsearchable of mystery the God- 
head; second, that love on its journey 
to the estates of men; and, third, the 
peace which it works in every obedi- 
ent, believing soul. The apostolic 
conception of this order agrees in 
every way with that of the Old Word, 
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which announced that “mercy and 
truth had met together; righteous- 
ness and peace had kissed each 
other.” ‘The Master’s work and min- 
istry on earth led us up to this per- 
fect peace, and so his last words be- 
fore entering the shadow of his pas- 
sion were, “My peace I leave with 
ou.” 

What is this peace but that perfect 
balance of soul to which the pure in 
heart attain—a peace which comes 
after victory, aye, and while victory 
is being won? Now, this is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith. What faith? What other 
than faith in the grace and mercy of 
him who is able to succor all that 
pray ?— Lx: 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Novemser 10, 1892 


HIS page of THE Paciric has been de- 
voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 


CAsE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C.G. 


The Southern office is located at 
Address 


BALDWIN. 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern 


T° OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremont office. For informa- 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 
in every Congregational family.” 


OUR PAGE. 


The editors of the Southern Califor- 
nia page of Tue Paciric are exceed- 
ingly anxious to make it represent, 
in the widest way the progress of 
the churches individually. They 
also hope to give full imformation 
concerning all work which they unite 
to push forward. They believe that 
every family in our churches at the 
South should take Tue Pactric, and 
they hope to make such use of this 
page as to make it possible to say to 
every Congregationalist in Southern 
California, “You ought to read Tue 
Paciric; it is the only means of inter- 
communication between our church- 
es.” 

Many interestizg resolutions pass- 
ed at Ventu may be found in 
another column. These indicate the 
trend of thought, and, we hope, ac- 
tion in Southern Caiifornia. We 
also present this week a large num- 
ber of items from the various church- 
es, together with personals. The Y. 
P. S. C. E. has a considerable space 
devoted to its interests, and our S. 8. 
work is well represented. Allusions 
to the Los Angeles and San Bernar- 
dino District Associations are neces- 
sarily numerous. We hope they will 
be interesting. 


CHURCH ITEMS AND PERSONALS. 


The town of Perris welcomed the 
San Bernardino District Convention 
very cordially. They are a wide- 
awake people of the highest order of 
of intelligence, and the Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists work har- 
moniously in all good work. Perris 
is a thriving community. Water has 
at last arrived, after four years’ wait- 
ing. It was fora long time a Con- 
gregational community, pure and 
simple. The period of waiting has 
made some of the inhabitants pecu- 
liarly anxious to sell a part of their 
holdings, and, therefore, land of the 
finest quality and location is exceed- 
ingly cheap for orange land. Land 
with water runs from $50 to $150 per 
acre, and the obligation to the water 
company, when all the mains and 
laterals are in, will not exceed about 
$35 per acre. The hardships of our 
friends of this place have been great- 
ly increased by a criminally indis- 
creet attack made upon the officers of 
the water company by parties whose 
financial interest in the place was 
next to nothing—$500, all told, per- 
haps. This is now passed. The 
community have the greatest confi- 


dence in the water company, and in 


the bright future of Perris Valley. 
They value the proximity of the 
towns of Riverside and Redlands. 
The Government Indian school has 
just completed its buildings, and will 
be open for pupils in the near future. 
It is four miles from the depot at 
Perris. 

Rey. Dr. G. B. Boynton and Mrs. 
Boynton added very much to the in- 
terest of the Perris meeting. 

The missionary session of the As- 
sociation at Perris was pronounced by 
all to be one of the most interesting. 
A characteristic of it was the con- 
centration of attention upon two or 
three very interesting fields, rather 
than a general survey of the whole 
field. 

One of the most interesting dis- 
cussions at Perris related to church 
comity. Rev. J. 8S. Jewel, reading a 
paper upon “Multiplying Feeble 
Churches,” said: “While, on the whole, 
the outlook for co-operation did not 
appear as bright as hoped for, it was 
felt that some definite action might 
be taken, and with a view toward 
such action it was suggested that the 
Home Missionary Superintendent and 
the President of Pomona College in- 


vite a meeting of the representatives 


of the missionary and educational in- 
terests of the leading denominations. 
It is not probable that any legislation 
can be attempted by such a meeting, 
but repeated conferences may prac- 
tically accomplish the desired end, 
and that certain general principles, 
after full discussion, may be agreed 
upon.” 

Rev. W. N. Burr. our pastor at Per- 
ris, has the indescribable art of enter- 
tainment without “fuss and bustle.” 
He is the right man for a people of 
refinement and enterprise combined. 
His leading of the music called forth 
special remark from all. He finds 
some excellent talent for music among 


his people. 


Frank Miller, Esq., of Riverside was 
in attendance upon the Association 
meeting at Perris, and gave a num- 
ber of delegates light upon the Keeley 
cure. The editors of this page of 
Tue Paciric cannot express an opin- 
ion concerning the practical value of 
the Keeley Institute for the physical 
cure of intemperance; but if itis do- 
ing the work claimed for it it is most 
worthy of the endorsement of all 
practical Christians. The institute 
at Riverside has secured the practical 
co-operation of some of the best men 
in the community, and Frank A. 
Miller, the Secretary, will give all in- 
formation desired by those interested, 
and we gladly contribute this notice 
in aid of the experiment. 

Rev. Henry M. Daniels of De Luz 


reports a self-supporting church of 
nine members. The result of the 
self-support is in the fact that the 
pastor supports himself. De Luz isa 
place to go for refreshment of mind, 
and body, and spirit if you have the 
pleasure of living under the roof of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniels. 


A cheery word of Christian greet- | 


ing comes from Rev. Stephen Ed- 
wards. 


He has been obliged to give | 


up his work at Halleck on account of | 


his health, and is pow living at Hes- 
peria. His case calls for great faith 


in the Heavenly Father’s care, and 


Mr. Edwards has that gift of faith. 


Rev. E. R. Brainerd has discovered 
a great many ways of cutting down 
expenses in the building of churches 
and parsonages, and has met with 
unprecedented success in raising 
money for such purposes. His works 
are many, as four churches are under 
his care. He feels tired, but his 
activities are tireless. 

The new college building on the 
campus at Claremont makes a prom- 
inent landmark from the county wide 
about. It is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, and will be ready for work by 
January lst—a noble gift of noble 
women. May their number be multi- 
plied! | 

Rev. O. H. Spoor of the Lugonia 
Terrace church, Redlands, presided 
with great acceptance at the Perris 
Association. His church seems to be 
in excellent condition, and working 
in great harmony. 


The Los Angeles District Associa- : 


tion met at Ventura October 26th and 
27th, and the meetings were all of 
very high character, intellectually and 
spiritually. 

Rev. Frank N. Merriam managed 
the entertainment of the Los Augeles 


Association very admirably. His re- , : 
and Eva's gift, 65 cents. 


eret that more of his people were un- 


able to enjoy the meetings was nat- | 


preached by Rev. R. G. Hutchins, 
and was a most earnest appeal for 
larger co-operation between the 
churches of various names in the 
spreading of the gospel, and impor- 
tant resolutions were offered as the 
outgrowth of this sermon, to be 


found in another column. 


Mrs. Dr. Thomas read an interest- 


ing paper at the Ventura meeting 


on “Woman’s Missionary Societies.” 
There is an evident increase of in- 
telligent interest among the women 
of Southern California. 

Rev. P. B. Jackson of Santa Ana 
was admitted to membership in the 
Los Angeles District Association at 
its last meeting. Mr. Jackson’s health 
is precarious, but he finds himself 
unable to take good care of it. The 
needs of his field are a strong influ- 
ence to urge him to work which over- 
taxes the weary brain. 

Rev. H. W. Jones, formerly pastor 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., later at Vaca- 
ville, Cal., and now located in South- 
ern California, has decided to build a 
house at Claremont for the sake of 
the atmosphere and life of the col- 
lege town. He will be a great help 
to Pomona College. 

Last week Rev. C. T. Weitzel went 
over the mountains from Santa Bar- 
bara to Santa Ynez, taking with him 
a load of young people, and spent 
four days, including the Sabbath. 
The trip was made in the interests of 
the Y. P. 8. C. E., of which he is an ar- 
dent advocate. 

One of the best gifts Ponoma Col- 


lege ever received has lately come 


from Hesperia. Four little children 
had earned sixty-five cents picking 
grapes for a neighbor—hard work 
for little folks—and they gave it all 
to Pomona College. The gift appears 
on the books—FEarnest, Willie, Lela, 
How large 
is the gift in His sight who looked 


ural, but shows his high ideal, for Upon the widow who cast in all that 


many of his people were in attend- 
ance. 
with the evening meeting. 


One of the most interesting papers 
at Ventura was on “The Boys’ Bri- 
gade,” by Curtis D. Wilbur of the 
First church in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Wilbur is a man of thorough training, 
graduate of a military school, a young 
and rising lawyer of the highest 
Christian ideals. He seems to have 
found his peculiar work for the church 
in stimulating and fostering the Chris- 
tian life of the boys. There is a feel- 
ing that he may become very influen- 
tial in spreading the work for 
boys by the training of young men in 
military tactics and in methods of re- 
higious work which shall interest the 
average boy; and a resolution was 
passed by the Association which ap- 
pears in another column of this pa- 
per. 


train young men from our various | 


towns who have natural adaptation 
for the boys’ work, and thus spread 
thorough Brigade work throughout 
Southern California ? 


One of the most stimulating things 
in the Ventura meeting was the spirit 
and earnest words of Rev. F. M. 
Price of Bethlehem Mission in Los 
Angeles. The spirit in which he 
works became very manifest to all 
who listened, and the feeling was gen- 
eral that the great undertaking in 
which he is engaged is destined to 
bear much fruit. His words and his 
face were a spiritual uplift to the 
meeting. 

Mrs. H. S. Caswell of New York, 
editor of the Home Missionary, was 
present at the Ventura meeting. The 
devotional exercise led by her was 
very inspiring. One of her practical 
suggestions was the need of Pomona 
College. She offered her $5 mite 
boxes to all who would take them to 
be filled for Pomona College. One 
hundred and twenty were immediate- 
ly called for, and she has undertaken 
to furnish all that may be called for 
in California. 

In the northern part of the State 
Mrs. Caswell did not hesitate to ask the 
people for $10,000 for home missions; 
but after hearing the appeal for Po- 
mona College in the southern part of 
the State, she said that she had not 
the heart to ask for a _ penny, 
but felt that she would be will- 
ing to devote half of the mission- 
ary gift from the northern part of 
California to Pomona College. 


Rev. E. N. Bartlett, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages at Olivet 
College, was present at the meeting 
at Ventura. A few months ago his 
life seemed about to close, but to-day 
he is as well as for many years. His 
eyes are closed upon the world, but 
his mind is clear, and his sympathy 
with the world’s movement is as 
warm as ever, and his real satisfac- 
tion in life far greater than the aver- 
age man possessed of sight and the 
strength of middle life. ‘uch men 
are a benediction to mankind. 

Father Bristol, the pioneer preach- 
er, was present at every session of 
the Ventura meeting, and by prayer 
and remark he did very much to 
deepen the spiritual impression of 
the gathering. May he yet live many 
years as @ worker ! 


The sermon at Ventura was 


The rain interfered not a little | 


she had! 

Santa Monica, by the sea, has a 
struggle with all sorts of evils and 
discouragments, but the people share 


| the faith of the pastor that there is a 
place and work for that Church 


Why should not Mr. Wilbur |. 


which stands more positively against 
the evil, and leads in the aggressive 
attack and in the work of rescue. A 
lot seems likely to be given them, 
and a building will speedily follow. 

Villa Park asks the earnest prayers 
of all the churches for a blessing, so 
greatly needed under its peculiar 
circumstances. 

Mr. Abbott of San Francisco ad- 
dressed the Gospel Temperance Union 
of the Vernon Congregational church 
Sunday evening, October 30th. His 
address bore especially upon the duty 
of Temperance men in the coming 
elections. 

The Vernon ladies are holding cot- 
tage prayer-meetings every Wednes- 
day afternoon. Great interest is 
shown, and much good may be ac- 
complished. 

The next meeting of the Los An- 
geles District Association will be held 
at Plymouth church, Los Angeles. 
The time will probably be changed 
by the committee from October to 


May. 


The people of Southern California 
will be pleased to read the following 
resolution passed at the late meeting 
of the General Association at Oak- 
land : 

“Resolved That, in view of the im- 
portance of thorough training for the 
ministry of the gospel, and believing 
that distinctively Christian colleges 
are shown to be the main source of 
supply for men called of God to 
preach, we recommend to pastors and 
churches of this association that Po- 
mona College receive as much practi- 
cal sympathy and help as it is possi- 
ble for them to give. We do this in 
the hope that not only that college 
continue to prosper, but that also the 
way may open for founding a similar 
center of pronounced Christian edu- 
cational influence in the northern 
part of our great State. 

Rev. Elijah Cash 1s greatly interest- 
ed in anti-saloon work among the 
churches, and would be glad to re- 
ceive all information for the com- 
mittee on Temperance of the Los 
Angeles Convention, of which he is 
chairman. 

Rev. J. H. Collins of Third church, 
Los Angeles, is making a very thor- 
ough canvass of Los Angeles -and 
San Bernardino counties in the in- 
terests of the Prohibition campaign. 
His rough experience in hand-to-hand 
conflict with the saloon power in his 
neighborhood in which he has seen 
nineteen saloons within ten minutes’ 
walk of his church diminish to three, 
largely on account of his own cease- 
less activity, has given him a right to 
speak harshly of all who aid the sa- 
loon. 

Rey. A. E. Tracy of Ontario has 
been a staunch friend of Christian ed- 
ucation. Seven young people from 
that place are now at Pomona College 
—nearly every one through his per- 
sonalinfluence. He reports them very 
happy and enthusiastic. He has se- 
cured for his church the next meet- 
ing of the San Bernardino District 
Association, which will probably be 
held next spring. 


Plymouth church, Los Angeles, 
under the care of the new pastor, 
Rev. C.S. Vaile, formerly of Nordhoff, 
is growing. There is a good pros- 
pect that this will become a valuable 
center of Christian life and growth. 
Mr. Vaile is greatly loved and appre- 
ciated by the people. 

Good news comes from Rev. J. M. 
Schaefle’s work at Pico Heights, Los 
Angeles. The time was, not so long 
ago, when there was great discourage- 
ment there. Faith and patient work 
are again, as ever, rewarded. 


We had hoped that Rev. Stephen 
G. Emerson’s voice might soon be 
heard in our home missionary 
churches, and plans had been made 
to use his services upon his arrival 
from Grass Valley; but his physician 
has prescribed absolute rest of his 
voice for at least six months. He 
will come to Southern California and 
rest. His headquarters are likely to 
be at Claremont. 


Rev. J. W. Phillips, lately from Pa- | 
cific Theological Seminary, is doing 
excellent work at Buena Park and 
Westminster. 
ing the influence of the Adventists, | 
and is trying to do so fairly, and in a 
Christian spirit. He has lately sent 
two fine young men to the Prepara- | 
tory School at Pomona College, and 
is hoping to be able to send others. | 


The San Antonio Light and Power | 
Company of Pomona has just turned | 
on its first lights at Pomona, fourteen | 
miles from its water-wheel in the 
mountains. This is the first practical 
use of a ten-thousand-volt current. 
ever made in the United States. It 
is about to operate in San Bernardino, | 
twenty-eight miles away. The wire, 
used is smaller than a slate-pencil; | 
“No. 7, B. & S.” copper wire. | 


Most encouraging reports come. 
from Bakersfield, of what has been 
done, and of the hope for the future. — 
Rev. Dr. A. K. Johnson has a place 
in which to exercise Christian graces 
of enterprise and patience. 


——-- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Our Sunday-school work in South- 
ern California has been greatly stim- 
ulated by the brief visit of Dr. Boyn- 
ton, General Secretary of the C. 8. 5. 
and P. S., and Mrs. Boynton, editor 
of the Wellspring and Mayflower. Be- 
sides preaching at the First and Oli- 
vet churches, Los Angeles, the Doc- 
tor and his excellent wife addressed 
in a conversational way about one 
hundred of our local Congregational 
Sunday-school workers Sunday after- 
noon, October 16th. His ready and 
wise answers to inquiries concerning 
our Sunday-school missionary work, as 


well as concerning our publications, | 


won friends and will secure larger 
fruits. Mrs. Boynton’s racy and in- 
teresting description of “How the 
Wellspring Is Made,” was enjoyed by 
all, and will win a larger list of sub- 
scribers. Henceforth we shall read 
our papers, remembering that behind 
them is a loving heart and a wise and 
guiding hand, in whose care our 
Sunday-school literature is safe. 

The Sunday-school at Rochester 
was revived by Superintendent Case 
on October 2d. 

Bethel Congregational Sunday- 
school of Ontario is flourishing. It 
looks hopeful to see a large class of 
boys, and another of young people, 
earnestly engaged studying the 
Scriptures. Mrs. Tracy, the pastor’s 
wife, has evidently solved the prob- 
lem, “How to retain the older boys in 
the Sunday-school.” A well-selected 
library of our Society’s choice books 
helps toward the solution, also. 

In West Rialto a Union Sunday- 
school has been maintained in a pri- 
vate residence for nearly a year. It 
now moves into a new and commodi- 
ous schoolhouse. The workers in 
that school enjoy and strengthen 
themselves in a Union prayer-meet- 
ing, held from house to house. 

Our Sunday-school at South River- 
side is very efficiently superintended 
by Pastor Jewell. 

East Los Angeles Sunday-school 
observed “Rally Day” with an enthu- 
siastic concert exercise on Sunday 
evening, October 2d. 

Buena Park Sunday-school also ob- 
served the day with special exercises. 
This school from the first has been a 
ready helper of the church. On 
“Rally Day” it presented to the 
church a neat communion table. It 
is collecting a fund for the purchase 
of a library. 

Westminster school feels the loss 
of its long-time and efficient Superin- 
tendent, Brother G. C. Mack, recent- 
ly called to his reward. The mantle 
has fallen on Brother H. Lartner, 
who, though only two years old in 
the Christian life, already shows the 
strength of the Spirit enduing him 
for service. 

Ocean View Union Sunday-school, or- 
ganized four years ago by Superinten- 
dent Case, and revived several times 
since, is now flourishing. It is a 
mission of Westminster, being man- 
ned by workers from that place. Re- 
cently, special services held there 


have led several young people to 


choose Christ, a result that abundant- 


ly pays for the arduous and patient 
labor of years past. : 

Buena Park school is using with 
profit the little catechism called ‘‘Bi- 
ble Plan of Salvation,” a systematic 
arrangement of questions, with Scrip- 
tural answers only on the principal 
truths of Christianity. 

Perris school, Mr. A. Oliver Super- 
intendent, is planning to get a libra- 
ry. It will be doubly useful, since 
there is no public library in the com- 
munity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is the expectation to use this 
eclumn in putting Congregationalists 
into communication with each other. 
This will bedone not by the usual 
display advertisements, but by a 
Business Directory of Congregation- 
alists who are doing business and 
would like to meet those who have 
needs in their line. It would seem 
entirely proper that this should be 
done. Thousands of Congregation- 
alists from Southern California visit 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Why 


He is just now meet- should not our friends there meet and 


greet and serve these friends from 


out of town. 
Mr. Strowbridge of the Hoffman 


with prominent ministers and laymen of sister 
denominations in Southern California, either 
personally or by the calling of a Conference, 
concerning the adoption of means for investi- 
gating the evils which exist under our present 
competitive system, and for securing the adop- 
tion of some remedial plan—a plan which shal! 
perhaps involve the official appointment of a 
commission, including representatives of the 
several evangelical bodies of Southern Califor- 
nia, to which commission may be referred the 
selection and working of co-operative methods 
and the adjustment of concrete cases. 


The following resolution was pass- 
ed very heartily : 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the 
proposition of THE PACIFIC to give Southern 
California the eighth page of the paper, and 
also its most liberal offer to subscribers through 
the Southern California office at Claremont: 
and we recommend: (1) That every pastor co- 
operate with the editorial staff in furnishing 
items of interest in his own field. (2) That 
every pastor urge the taking of THE Paciric 
upon the people, with the hope that one paper 
may be taken in every family. 


With a view to clearing up the 
books of the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion, the following amendment to the 
by-laws was adopted: 


Letters of dismissal granted by this body 
shall be considered valid not more than twelve 
months from date; and this fact shall be dis- 
tinctly stated in every such letter. In every 
case the membership of ministers shall cease 
after two years’ absence, unless continued |, 


| special vote of the Association. 


House in Los Angeles keeps a clean 


temperance house, and knows how to 
entertain his friends, and they all like 
to meet him. Why not make that 
house Congregational headquarters ? 
Professor H. E. Storrs can serve all 
who need to employ a notary, and in 
makinghis acquaintaince you learn 
to know one of the “standbys” of the 
First St. church. 

Deacon A. B. Clapp of 101 South 
Broadway can help you in insurance 
and real estate,and you will value his 
acquaintance asa man. And soofa 
score of other business menin Los 
Angeles. 

But not alone in Los Angeles and 
the larger towns, but in the smaller 
ones, do we want to know represent- 
ative business men. 


by” of Congregationalism in Perris, 
can aid parties seeking investments 
in that new land, and H. A. Plimpton, 
a Congregational-Methodist of the 
same place, has some excellent invest- 
ments to show to purchasers. With- 
out giving any more free notices of 
our friends and their business we will 


| 


Y. P. E. 
The Orange County Union held its 


semi-annual meeting at Buena Park. 
October 8th, guests of our flourishiny 


Society. The programme was packed 


with good things from 9 a. to 5 p. 
Nineteen Societies and five “Juniors” 


reported,and were mostly represented. 


Over eight hundred active members 
are enrolled. Six papers, one sermon. 


two addresses, a “Pastors Hour. 


question box, free parliament, a con- 


secration service, besides the devotion- 
al hour, and one-minute reports from 


the societies, was the bill of fare. It 
was greatly enjoyed. 


— 


The papers on the “Prayer-meeting” 
showed thoughtful preparation and 


‘gave excellent suggestions on the 
Deacon D. G. Mitchel, the “stand-. 
citation and sentence prayers. Papers 
on “Three Elements of the Pledge” 


simply say that we shall begin in our | 


ful business relations. 


ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS. 
The Los Angeles District Associa- 


resolutions upon many 


next number a Business Directory | 
_which will bea help to all our friends | — : 
| to the making of pleasant and help- “Consecration-meeting, Rev. J. W. 


rather trite matters of Scripture, re- 


—private devotion, support of church 
services, and public confession—were 
read by young people, and met the 
approval of the Convention. During 
the pastor’s hour, a half-dozen pastors 
testified to the great helpfulness of 
their Y. P. S. C. E. in the work of the 
church. 

In the few minutes left for the 


Phillips, our pastor at Buena Park, 
impressed upon all the necessity of 
keeping close to Christ and seeking 


continual guidance from the Holy 
‘Spirit. A score or more of sentence 
tion, at its meeting at Ventura, passed testimonies of benefits received in 


subjects; the Convention were given. 


Votes of 


among them the following may be thanks, and last words were spoken, 
briefly mentioned: A resolution of and, after solemnly joining in the 
sympathy with President Harrison; a closing Mizpah, two hundred young 
resolution favoring the holding of the people scattered to their homes to en- 
annual meeting in the fall, instead of deavor yet greater things “for Christ 
the spring, in order to suit the con- and the Church.” 


venience of Eastern visiting secreta- 


The C. E. Society of First Congre- 


ries; and a resolution approving the gational Church, San Bernardino, is 
work of the American Tract Society. flourishing, having made a rapid 
Other important resolutions were growth during the present year. It 
passed at the Ventura meeting of the has thirty-seven active and eight as- 
Los Angeles Association, as follows: sociate members. Its members are 

Resolved, That we appreciate the offer of Mr. chiefly young people of intelligence 


ices in training young men for the Boys’ Brigade 


work, and we hereby cordially commend him | 


to any who may desire such training. 


Resolved, That we, the Los Angeles Associa- Tess men. 
tion, rejoice at the prosperity that has come to are on its roll. 


our Pacific Theological Seminary, in its mag- 
nificent financial gifts, and especially in the 


large additions to its force of instructors of | 


| 


_C. D. Widbur of Los Aengeles to give his serv- and aggressive Christian character. 


Among its members are public school- 
teachers, young attorneys and busi- 
Two young Armenians 
Under the efficient 
leadership of its President,Miss Smith, 
the Society is busy in every good work 


consecrated Christian men, whom we gladly | and felt to be the right arm of the 


welcome to this Coast, 
Resolved (1), That this Association approves 


the organization of Temperance Unions in 
| churches upon the distinctive basis of ‘‘opposi- 


tion to the saloon.’’ 


Resolved (2), That it is desirable to have such | strength to the church. 


a Union in every church of every denomina- 
tion. 

_ Resolved, That the formation ot such a Union 
is hereby heartily recommended to the various 
churches of the Association. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


Preamble and resolutions upon inter- 
denominational co-operation passed by 
the Los Angeles Association of Con- 
gregational Churches at Ventura, Oc- 
tober 27, 1892 : 


WHEREAS, The prevailing denominational 
competition among our evangelical churches is 
most harmful to the kingdom of Christ, in- 
volving, as it does, sad waste of sacred home 
missionary funds and consecrated power; and, 
whereas, this competition alienates the masses 
from the churches, which seem forgetful of 
them in providing for the classes; and, where- 
as, it impairs the faith of our churches by tend- 
ing to magnify the relatively insignificant dif- 
ferences which separate the denominations, and 
to minimize the great fundamental truths which 
these denominations hold in common, and 
which constitute the heart and soul of our 
divine religion; and, whereas, this divisive 
tendency traverses the sea and works mischief 
by confusing the minds of young converts from 
false religions to Christianity; and, whereas, 
we are now confronting our great national 
perils, the grievance of the workingman, heter- 
ogeneous immigration, the antagonism ot the 
Romish Church to our school system, and the 
organized influence of the saloon and the 
brothel with a Protestantism broken into frag- 
ments and largely ineffective for united work; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Association puts itself on 
record as heartily endorsing the principle of 
interdenominational co-operation, as opposed 
to interdenominational competition. It be- 
lieves that, though the various evangelical 
churches may net be united in creeds, they may 
be united in deeds, 

Resolved (2), that a committee of three mem- 
bers of this Association be chosen to consult 


Church. 
The Y. P. 8S. C. E. of First Congre- 
gational Church, Ventura (Roy Shel- 
don, President) is strong, and a 
Severa! 
of its members are teaching in the 
Sunday-school, and others are doing 
excellent committee work. Probably 
no church in Southern California has 
its young people better organized 
than Ventura, under the lead of its 
inspiring pastor, Rev. F. N. Merriam. 

Besides the large and efiicient 
E. Society, there is a Junior C. E. for 
girls—-well attended; a company of 
the Boys’ Brigade, already in its si\ 
months’ life, showing good results 
among its twenty-four members, u- 
der the faithful lead of Captain Franti 
Morgan, who, after accepting the 
the place of honor to which he was 
elected, joined the local company of 
State militia, that he might be qualli- 
fied by experience to be a real mili- 
tary leader of the Boys’ Brigade. 

The pastor also has a childreus 
class on Friday afternoons for fami- 
liar instruction of those boys and 
girls too young for the Junior C. F 
or the Boys’ Brigade. In addition he 
preaches a five-minute Sunday-morn- 
ing sermon to children. 

The C. E. Society of Park Congre- 
gational Church, Los Angeles, con- 
ducted a very interesting Foreign 
Missionary meeting in place of the 
preaching services, Sunday night. 
October 16th. 

The Society at Santa Ana assumes 
the responsibility of the whole Sun- 
day evening service for an indefinite 
time, as the pastor is, by ill health, 
obliged to relinquish preaching save 
once a Sabbath. 
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